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The explosion of human numbers after World War Two triggered a passionate “population 
debate.” Did population growth portend a catastrophic future, or were such fears misguided? 
Then, the Green Revolution quelled the specter of famine, declining fertility rates tempered 
population growth, and the topic became rather taboo in policy circles. The old neo-Malthusian 
obsession with population now seems simplistic, but population remains an important 


contributing factor to ecological overshoot. 


The forum revisits this “elephant in the room.” Environmental scholar lan Lowe's opening essay 
urges returning population to the policy foreground. Three panels join the debate: the first 
fleshes out the case for action, the second responds that population is a dangerous distraction, 


and the third dives into the issue’s vexing complexities. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Population and the Great Transition 


lan Lowe 


Addressing global environmental challenges—from biodiversity loss to climate change—can often 
feel like running up a down escalator: maintaining our position counts as progress, and more 
often than not, we are falling behind. Apart from the success of stopping depletion of the ozone 
layer, all other global environmental problems have been getting worse! This intractability will 
continue unless we address a significant, yet underacknowledged, driver of environmental 
degradation, namely, the size and growth of the human population. The global population has 
doubled over the past fifty years, from 3.8 billion in 1972 to more than 77 billion today, and, 
according to UN projections, it could reach 11 billion—triple what it was in 1972—by the end of 


end of the century. 


If we are serious about achieving a Great Transition, we must discuss this elephant in the room. 
Unless we adopt just and effective approaches to stabilizing the global population and its 
demands on natural resources, it will be impossible to achieve changes at the scale necessary for 
a civilized future. The reason is encapsulated in the master equation for assessing human impact 
on the environment: | = PAT, with human impact | the product of P population, A affluence, and T 
technology. Efforts to temper economic growth and reduce consumerism among the rich (A) and 
deploy more efficient and less resource-intensive technologies (T) will be offset by increases in 


population (P). 


Focusing on climate change, economic and population growth are known to be the most 
important drivers of increases in CO2 emissions from fossil fuel combustion.’ Yet among policy 
proposals for reducing reduce greenhouse gas emissions at both global and national scales, there 
is scarcely any mention of actions to stop population growth. Extraordinary interventions, such 
as geoengineering, are proposed, with insufficient attention to difficulty, cost, or risk. In contrast, 


population policy around family planning and reproductive health services is straightforward, 
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offering many co-benefits for individual and social well-being along with emissions reduction and 


climate adaptation. 
Removing the Taboo 


A taboo in many circles, the population issue has almost disappeared from development, 
environmental, climate change, and food security literatures. Some objections to population policy 
come from a position of deeply held religious or philosophical convictions (such as the Catholic 
Church's longstanding opposition to family planning, and that of the growing Evangelical Right). More 
directly, the great population debate between neo-Malthusians and mainstream economists over the 
past half-century, and the misguided policies carried out in the name of population policy, have left a 


troubled historical legacy. In order to move forward constructively, we must be willing to unpack and 


examine that legacy. 


First, the fact that apocalyptic projections by some of population policy's most vocal advocates have 
not come to pass has caused many to believe that population growth is a non-issue. The English 
clergyman Thomas Malthus famously predicted in 1798 that food production would be unable to 
keep pace with the growing population, leading inevitably to mass starvation.2 However, 
technological change has dramatically increased food production. In the twentieth century, the 
human population increased from about one to about six billion, but food production remarkably 
kept pace. Nevertheless, in the last half of the twentieth century, neo-Malthusians confidently 
predicted that population growth would so outstrip the expansion of food production that massive 
famine would ensue.‘ Instead, the Green Revolution proved to be an extraordinary technical 
achievement that increased food production faster than the population grew. Impoverished billions 


still go hungry because of lack of purchasing power, not lack of aggregate food production. 


A second factor sidelining the population issue is backlash against the dark legacy of population 

control policies in the last century. In the mid- and late twentieth century, some governments seeking 
to reduce population growth abused human rights, resorting to forced sterilizations and abortions, or 
various penalties for childbearing. While China's one-child policy is the most notorious, instances also 


occurred in India, Peru, and elsewhere. Besides an affront to human rights, coercive measures 
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were unnecessary and counterproductive. We must be able to separate such practices from family 


planning practice itself. 


Proponents of pro-poor development have long criticized efforts to focus on population for shifting 
attention from affluent countries onto those with the fewest resources. For example, at recent 
climate conferences, countries in the Global South have pushed back against any proposed focus 
on population stabilization, arguing that it is a way for the heavy-polluting Global North to deflect 
blame. While valid, this critique overlooks a vital point: global population policy must include the 
affluent advanced industrial countries as well, since each individual person in those places exerts a 


much more significant total environmental impact. 


This global turn away from population policy has undermined family planning. While family 
planning has never been sufficiently funded to meet women’s needs, the underfunding became 
dramatically worse after the 1994 United Nations Conference on Population and Development 
(ICPD), which shifted the focus of global population discussions from family planning to 
reproductive health (an important but distinct goal).° Before then, family planning was recognized 
as an instrument of economic development, reducing both poverty and food insecurity. In most 
countries, services were entirely voluntary and focused on improving the health and rights of 


women and infants. 


Early family planning programs encouraged couples, in their own interests, to limit childbearing, 
emphasizing limits on aggregate population growth as essential for reducing poverty and ensuring 
food security. Still, the coercive tactics employed by some countries led to reduced interest in 
provision of family planning services as part of aid packages. Instead, it became widely assumed 
that education and empowerment of women would slow population growth on its own, without 
need for any intentional action. The outcome has been that women’s reproductive rights have been 


neglected, and valuable time in the challenge of curbing population growth has been lost. 


We now hear more frequent concerns about population decline than population growth. 
Population has been decreasing throughout much of Europe, fueling alarmist rhetoric from 
politicians who see a smaller-population future as one of economic chaos and reduced well-being. 
But does that claim have merit? The assertion that this growth is needed to combat population 
aging is either misguided or insincere—the negative consequences of an aging population, such 
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as greater demands for elder care and heightened intergenerational conflict, are exaggerated, and 
the positives, such as reduced pressure on resources, neglected. One important benefit of decline in 


high-emission populations is a better chance of avoiding catastrophic climate change® 
Why Population Matters 


Moderating population size in all countries is critical for the fundamental challenges to a Great 
Transition: climate change, ecosystem degradation, food security, water availability, species loss, 

and conflict. According to a recent study, rapid population growth leads to scarcity of arable land, 
declining soil fertility, and encroachment on natural areas such as forests, reducing farm incomes 
and making it more difficult for farmers to adapt to climate change. Meanwhile, good farmland and 
water access are sacrificed to urban sprawl, forests are cut for fuel and land, and soil carbon is lost 
through intensive use. Rapid population growth accelerates climate change by reducing the carbon 
stores in forests and soils, as well as Compounding the problem by reducing the capacity of the food 


production system to adapt to the changing climate. 


The regions most vulnerable to critical shortages of food and water tend to be those with 

high population densities and growth rates. In these regions, population growth due to rapid 
urbanization is a much greater driver of water and food insecurity than is climate change. A notable 
recent example is the 2021 famine in southern Madagascar, where there are now seven times as 
many people as there were seventy years ago. Stopping climate change tomorrow would not avoid 
deepening food insecurity in sub-Saharan Africa; that can only happen long-term through efforts to 


curb population growth and foster forms of economic development that benefit poor people. 


In the absence of significant changes in lifestyle, energy demand is directly proportional to the 


number of people using the energy. Most recent emissions growth has occurred in emerging 


economies, particularly China and India, due to their large and growing populations and steadily 
increasing wealth. But even in sub-Saharan Africa, where per capita fossil fuel use has fallen, 
emissions have grown 60% since 1990 due to population growth. If we include deforestation, Brazil 


and Indonesia are in the top ten countries for total emissions.’ 


Population is still a major issue in richer countries, too. True, for most developed countries, 


greenhouse gas emissions per person peaked in the 1970s, and where population growth has been 
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low, as in Europe, total emissions have since declined. However, this decline of emissions in rich 
countries is deceptive. Higher impacts per affluent person accentuate the impact of any population 
increase and the benefits of population decrease. Moreover, increasing trade means that rich 
countries consume goods made in other countries, with the emissions associated with making those 


products assigned to the producing country. Exporting emissions does not make them disappear. 
Focus on Climate Change 


The core question we need to ask ourselves is, can we limit global warming to less than 2 °@—as 
science says we must—without accelerating the transition to lower fertility? Climate mitigation 
modelers use a set of socio-economic scenarios adopted by the IPCC to represent possible futures, 
with varying levels of international cooperation, inequality, and green technology. The synthesis of 
results from several climate models shows that it is not feasible to limit global warming to less than 
2 °C if population increases in line with the mid-range UN population projections. This unsettling 
conclusion demonstrates the dire consequences of ignoring population. No matter how high 

the price on carbon is set or how rapid the transition to renewable energy, the demand for land 
and water to meet fundamental needs of the growing population will continue to drive climate 


disruption.® 


The dynamic between population and climate control action plays out on both social and individual 
levels. Consider a recent study on the amount of CO, emissions that could be reduced by various 
actions in the affluent world. Among the choices found to have most impact were living without a 
car (saving 2.4 tonnes of CO, a year) and adopting a vegetarian diet (saving 0.8 tonnes a year). Long 
flights produce significant emissions, with a return transatlantic flight between North America and 
Europe releasing about 1.6 tonnes of CO, But the savings that could be achieved by these sorts of 
actions were dwarfed by the potential impact of having fewer children. The calculation recognized 
that a child will not just be a consumer for their lifetime but probably in turn have children who will 
eventually have children of their own, and so on for future generations. By adding up the lifetime 
emissions of each child and their potential descendants, then dividing that total by the expected 
lifespan of the parents, with each parent assumed responsible for 50% of the child’s emissions, 25% 
of each grandchild, and so on, the remarkable conclusion was that having one less child would 


save the equivalent of 58.6 tonnes of CO, each year of the parent's remaining life. By this calculation, 
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having one fewer child saves each parent more than 20 times as much as living without a car, or 


about 70 times as much as eliminating meat from the diet? 


If all countries instantly moved to “replacement rate” fertility (approximately 2.1 children per woman), 
this would only reduce the global population in 2050 by about 10%, and that reduction would occur 
for the most part in countries with low emissions per person. Although the period between now 
and 2050 is critical for decarbonizing the energy system and ending deforestation, whether people 
will have enough food and water and infrastructure to adapt to climate change in the decades 
beyond 2050 will depend to a great extent on the population path we choose now. Strong support 
for family planning could mean 30% fewer people in 2100 than in current UN projections and thus 


greater odds for a livable planet. 
Proactive Policy 


To minimize the existential risk posed by climate change and other interlinked ecological crises, 

we need to use all policy levers at our disposal. The IPCC’s scenario modeling shows that ending 
population growth is an essential part of the suite of actions needed to avoid the worst-case 
outcomes. Progressive policies to curb population growth can improve well-being for all if we 
vigorously pursue and implement them. We cannot merely sit back and expect population 
stabilization to occur as a second-order impact of larger economic changes, the so-called 
“demographic transition” that leads countries from high birth and high death rates to both low birth 


and low death rates as a result of economic development. 


When Malthus wrote his famous treatise, everywhere in the world had high birth rates and high 
death rates. Improvements in hygiene, public health, and medical care reduced death rates 

in affluent countries; then better education, improved security, and (more recently) reliable 
contraception reduced birth rates. In most affluent countries today, birth rates are similar to death 
rates, yielding a stable or a slowly declining population. (The only exceptions are the small group 
that have relatively high immigration levels: the United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand.) 
Some skeptics argue that the trend of increased women’s education and poverty reduction will 


reduce population on its own. However, the demographic transition has stalled in poor countries. 
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In overall terms, the countries with the highest rates of population growth are generally those 

where tradition and poverty reinforce each other. Misogynist and pro-natalist traditions lead to large 
families, which make it impossible to expand job opportunities, education, and health services fast 
enough, leaving people poor and with neither access to family planning nor the motivation to use 
it. In affluent countries, children are a significant financial burden, so people often defer childbearing 
to establish their career and home, then limit births to ensure they can provide well for their children. 
In relatively poor countries, children are often seen as both extra workers and a source of security 

for parents in old age. Women whose primary role is raising children also gain prestige from larger 


families, especially ones with sons. 


Just as social norms can promote large families, new social norms can promote smaller families. 
Better education and changing attitudes to women’s rights can transform these traditional attitudes. 
In the countries that were most successful in reducing birth rates, active promotion of small families 
and contraception methods greatly accelerated the change in attitudes. By reducing population 
growth, these countries were able to develop economically much faster than those where birthrates 


remain high. 


The policies needed to achieve a Great Transition are also the policies that would be needed to 
stabilize the population—and vice versa. Notably, voluntary family planning programs have a proven 
track record for priming a virtuous cycle, in which smaller families lead to better household finances 
and education, leading to smaller family preferences in the next generation. Family planning efforts 
are relatively low-cost, with each dollar spent saving around three dollars in avoided health care for 
mothers and infants. Saving women from unwanted childbearing also saves lives of women and 
children; improves children’s nutrition, education, and employment prospects; and eases pressure 
on natural resources and biodiversity. Combined with policies which empower women (education, 
rights, opportunity), they are an effective way to enhance societal well-being and accelerate a Great 


Transition. 
The Larger Transformation 


A Great Transition to a sustainable, equitable, and desirable future will depend on the emergence of 
a new suite of values. Critical to those new values is the recognition that growth without limit cannot 


continue on a finite planet. Stabilizing the global population alone will not keep the scale of human 
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activity within the carrying capacity of the biosphere—that needs a deeper institutional and cultural 


shift. 


When it comes to a Great Transition, population stabilization can be both means and end.'° Without 
cost-effective and equitable steps to stabilize our population, we, in effect, lend unwitting support 
to undesirable global scenarios. In a Fortress World future, population policy would come under 
authoritarian control; a systemic Breakdown would bring a calamitous collapse of world population. 
Acting to stabilize population at a lower level can ease environmental pressure, food insecurity, and 


sources of conflict, and thereby make a better, more sustainable world a reality. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Panel 1: 
The Case for Action 


GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Less Is More 


Eileen Crist 


| would like to begin by extending appreciation to lan Lowe for setting the stage for a lively 
exchange. My comment is motivated by the normative consideration of overcoming the 
rancor surrounding the population question. | argue for reframing certain aspects of 
population in ways that might uncontentiously demonstrate that ending demographic growth 


and gradually reducing our numbers serves the long-term well-being of all. 


Decoupling immigration politics from the population question. lt is advantageous to approach 
population as a global issue, excluding immigration discourse from bearing on population 
matters. When immigration-restriction measures are proposed as means to address 
overpopulation, the population conversation screeches to a halt amidst allegations of racism, 
xenophobia, and the like. We can unite in advocating for the active pursuit of certain human 
rights that reverse population growth (more below), without the monkey wrench of 
immigration thrown into the works. Space precludes me from rehearsing the arguments 


against immigration restriction as population policy, but | have published them elsewhere: 


Children’s rights, women's empowerment, reproductive freedom, and comprehensive sexuality 
education are the way. Not bogging down the population conversation with the barbed politics 
surrounding immigration is no mere tactic. Transitioning to a smaller, more sustainable global 
population is realizable by the same set of transformations in all societies: zero tolerance of 
“child brides", education through (at least) secondary schooling for girls; women’s 
empowerment, viz., access to higher education, meaningful employment, and leadership 
careers; voluntary family planning services and contraceptive choices; and removal of physical, 
social, and cultural barriers to them. To these established population-related human rights, we 


must add comprehensive sexuality education (CSE), which can play a significant role in 
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population degrowth. CSE lowers the rate of unintended pregnancy, alongside other 


remarkable quality-of-life benefits. 


The rights of girls and women are pivotal for transitioning to a smaller population. When 
women are educated and empowered, they generally choose fewer or no offspring regardless 
of their background. When women become free to choose their reproductive destiny, what 
Martha Campbell has called their “latent desire” for fewer children surfaces.’ There is an 
evolutionary reason for this: pregnancy and child-bearing are challenging to women’s bodies. 
Bearing numerous children, especially starting at puberty and closely spaced, correlates with 


increased maternal mortality. 


Sexist pressures of coercive pronatalism are present not only in the developing world. Whether 
subtle or strong-armed, pro-child-bearing sociocultural norms are widespread across Global 


North and South. Pronatalist pressures on women deserve to be exposed and confronted.* 


Consumption is the problem—population scales it up. A standard framing that begs rethinking 
is the juxtaposition of “consumption” and “population” as distinct variables of impact. 

This misleading quandary effectively goads people to choose which one is The Problem. 
Understandably, many choose to castigate affluent overconsumption while dismissing 
population size and growth. This received dilemma is obfuscating. Excessive consumption is 


the problem; population growth spirals consumption upward and eventually out of bounds. 


To drive the point home, imagine a counterfactual. Were humans “breatharians’—able to get 
their energetic requirements solely from breathing—and inclined to voluntary simplicity, human 
numbers would hardly matter. Earth could sustain many billions of breatharian minimalists. Back 
to reality, all people need to eat and most like to eat at least twice daily. More to the point, 
everyone should be eating more than once a day and eating good food. In an electrified and 
interconnected global civilization, people of course consume many more things than food. In 


this comment, | focus on the population question mostly through the lens of food. 


The food system (production, consumption, processing, and trade) has emerged as leading 


cause of ecological deterioration at every level: extent of land use and ocean use, biodiversity 
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collapse, soil loss and degradation, freshwater depletion, climate change, and pollution of land, 
freshwater ecosystems, coastal seas, and atmosphere Such breadth of impact is unsurprising, for 
food is where human population size/growth, consumption patterns, and technology regimes 


commingle in adverse synergies. 


Can we stop framing the Green Revolution as a “technical achievement”? | wish we would forsake the 
compulsory deferential nod to the Green Revolution. Notwithstanding original good intentions, 
short-term benefits, and impressive yields, the Green Revolution has unleashed a Pandora's Box of 
disastrous harms. Its monocultures destroy biodiversity. Agrochemicals endanger soil biodiversity, 
plant and insect life, birds, and other animals including people.® Synthetic fertilizers dismantle soil 
biodiversity; exacerbate climate change, pollute air, land, freshwater, groundwater, and estuaries; 
and can cause wildlife mass mortality events. While quantity of food has skyrocketed (for now), 
quality of food (especially food pushed on disempowered people) has plummeted. Over 2 billion 


people (both underfed and overfed) suffer from micronutrient deficiencies.’ 


The Green Revolution has underwritten the explosive growth of the human population. The 
existence of nearly half the population is indebted to Green Revolution technologies, most 
especially fertilizers.® It is a Faustian deal. The Green Revolution’s toll on the biosphere is escalating 
at the interrelated levels listed above. Glyphosate is in the rain. Nitrogen pollution is a mounting 
catastrophe that remains under the radar with most eyes glued on carbon,’ Pollinators are 


imperiled. Monocultures are more vulnerable to a rapidly changing climate. 


While better management of Green Revolution inputs is immediately needed, restoring the 
health of the biosphere and humanity need not be envisioned as an exercise in damage control 
of an inherently detrimental food-production system. The deep solution is to back out of 

this way of making food, alongside gradually lowering human numbers to where all people 
can be supported with wholesome food: food that is ecologically and ethically produced, 


uncontaminated by biocides, and nutrient-rich from healthy, regenerated soils. 


Growing food is not an engineering problem for technocrats to solve with efficiency schemes 
and micromanagement. Growing food is the art of farmers in dialogue with Earth's bounteous 


fertility. 
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Less is more: a population of ~2 billion is better for all and for the long term. Earth knows fertility, and 
farmers know how to work with that gift to nourish people. We should dispense with the trope 
of “feeding the world.” Humans are not to be fed—but nourished with food made with love 
for animals and land, grown for quality more so than quantity, and crafted by farmers in artful 


relationship with the surrounding wild. 


So, how many people can Earth nourish? That question begs a critically important clarification. On 
what kind of planet? Earth keepers submit that the virtuous and prudent choice is a planet whose 
remaining biodiversity, abundance of nonhuman populations, ecological complexity, behavioral 
liveliness (like animal cultures and migrations), and evolutionary potential are preserved. All these 
require large-scale conservation of land and seas, ending tropical deforestation, proliferating 
projects of rewilding and ecological restoration, and phasing out agrochemical and other 
pollutants. Expansive wild nature protection and agrodiverse “middle landscapes” (where food is 
produced) are benignly synergizing—as long as the middle landscapes form a modest subsystem 


of the planet rather than overrunning it. 


When David Pimentel did the math of how many people can be equitably supported by organic, 
diverse, mostly plant-based food, while simultaneously protecting wild nature generously, he 
estimated 2 billion.'° Such a number is neither absolute nor a “quick fix.’" It offers a mid- to long- 
term vision to be tackled promptly and ambitiously within a human-rights framework, alongside 


many other transitions our predicament demands. 


What will humanity choose? Besides needing healthy food, most people in the modern world also 
want (inter alia) personal computers, refrigerators, indoor temperature control, entertainment 
technologies, transportation means, and a material ensemble of healthcare, educational, and 
other services. We can leave aside whether these are industrial luxuries, sought-after comforts, or 
manifestations of our species potential worth sustaining in altered and downscaled forms. What 
we can agree on is that modern amenities should not be a boundless privilege of the affluent, 


but a prerogative of all who want them at moderate, just levels. 


To this point, the modern lifestyle is spreading, which underscores the argument: There must be 


far fewer of us, ifhumanity also desires to inhabit a biologically vibrant planet. If, on the other 
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hand, humanity drifts toward turning Earth into a resource colony, that impoverished planet 
might (for some indeterminate period) “feed” many billions of humans, while swelling the riches 
of amazon.com, big-box stores, agrochemical corporations, Big Pharma, and the military- 
industrial complex. Given a vote, would not humanity choose a living planet over a colonized 


one? We stand at the juncture. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Reflections on Population 


Herman Daly 


1. The Latin word proles means offspring, and in Ancient Rome the proletariat was the class 

with no property whose contribution to the Republic was to proliferate many offspring— 
servants, soldiers, and laborers for the benefit of the patricians. The association of poverty with 
both non-ownership of property and rapid proliferation is rooted in our very language. Marx 
redefined proletariat, emphasizing non-ownership of property and avoiding reference to excess 
population as a cause of poverty, even though it would have provided a better explanation for 
his needed “reserve army of the unemployed” than did technological unemployment. But Marx 
wanted the cause of poverty to be rooted entirely in social relations so as to be curable only 

by social revolution. Malthus, and even more the neo-Malthusians, offered the alternative of 
moral restraint as an individualistic cure for poverty rooted in the natural tendency to reproduce 
beyond subsistence. Malthus’s theory of poverty emphasized differential population growth by 
class and downplayed differential property ownership, while Marx's theory did the opposite. 
Today, the Marxian connection to non-ownership of property by itself defines the modern 
meaning of proletariat, and the literal Latin connection to many offspring has been forgotten. It 


is past time to remember it, and to think seriously about it again.' 


2. Some say that people who want to limit population by birth control are anti-life. No, the more 
lives the better, as long as we are not all alive at the same time, elbowing each other and God's 
other creatures off our finite planet. Maximizing the number of people simultaneously alive 
(especially high-consuming people) overshoots and consumes carrying capacity, reducing 
cumulative lives ever to be lived over time. It is /aissez-faire reproduction, along with laissez-faire 
production, that is anti-life. Contraception is pro-life, as is limited production and consumption. 


Even abortion can be pro-life.” 
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3. Some say that with more births there is a better chance of getting another Einstein or 
Beethoven, so we better encourage more births. By the same facile logic, there is also a better 
chance of getting another Hitler or Caligula. Maybe we already have some potential Einsteins or 


Beethovens whose genius is stifled by poverty and could flourish in a more egalitarian world. 


4. Some worry about depopulation and a shortage of labor (they mean a shortage of cheap 

labor). Also, a reduction of the working-age population relative to retired seniors threatens the 
solvency of social security at the existing level of ample pensions and early retirement age. The 
cheap retirement lobby prefers to increase the younger working cohorts relative to the retired 


cohorts, and that in turn requires population growth, not reduction. 


5. Some personalize the population question and ask, “Where would | be if my parents had 
practiced birth control?” Maybe you (your self-conscious being, spirit, soul) would have been 
connected to a child born to other parents, perhaps in a different time and place. Did you not 
ask in wonder as a child, “Why am | me, and not you?” Did you ever solve that mystery? Has 
anyone solved it? You might also ask, “Where would | be if my parents had not practiced birth 


control?” Maybe you would be an unwanted tenth child born to poor parents. 


6. Some personalize the immigration issue and ask, “Where would | be if my great-grandparents 
had not been allowed to immigrate to the United States? You have eight great-grandparents. 
Did they all immigrate? Regardless of that, is not the US, the third most populous country in the 
world, historically a “country of immigrants”? Yes, for sure, and net immigration is by far still the 
major driver of current US population growth. Does that mean that more future immigration is 
better than less? Does it even mean that past immigration was all good? Indigenous people did 
not benefit from the immigration of our European ancestors, did they? Nor did anyone benefit 
from the involuntary immigration of African slaves, except for the slave owners who got cheap 
labor. In fact, these two immigrations are often considered the foundational sins of the 


American nation. 


7. Without slaves, where can we get the cheap labor needed to keep the economy growing?From 
the proletariat, of course, just like the Ancient Romans. Encourage the proletariat to proliferate, and 


make it hard for them to move out of the proletariat by owning property. Concentrate property in 
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the hands of patrician oligarchs. If the fertility of our proletariat should fall, then outlaw abortion, 
and contraception too, and bring in more immigrants from the global proletariat to depress 
national wages. Especially ignore undocumented immigration, because it keeps wages low and 
profits high. We have it easier than the Ancient Romans—they had to conquer foreign nations to 
add to their proletariat; today, people just come on their own. Indeed, wars, famines, and 
environmental disasters in our world of ecological overshoot, to which our growth has 
contributed substantially, make it morally impossible not to accept a large number of immigrants 


as legitimate refugees. 


8. In my lifetime, world population has quadrupled (from 2 to 8 billion). That big fact, plus the 
above thoughts, makes me wonder why there has recently been such a timorous attitude toward 
discussion of population (by Neo-Classical Economists, Marxists, Catholics, Evangelical 
Protestants, and Technological Gnostics), and makes me welcome lan Lowe's call to lift the 
taboo. Certainly, the Great Transition Network should be a major participant in a renewed and 


frank discussion of population. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


The Beauty of Degrowth 


John de Graaf 


‘If the earth must lose that great portion of its pleasantness which it owes to things that the unlimited 
increase of wealth and population would extirpate from it, for the mere purpose of enabling it to 
support a larger, but not a better or a happier population, | sincerely hope, for the sake of posterity, 


that they will be content to be stationary, long before necessity compel them to it.”—John Stuart Mill 


| have followed the population debate with great interest, but in general it seems to ignore 

a larger issue. Would we want a greater population even if it were sustainable? Moreover, the 
debate obscures the fact that we must reduce population and economic growth 
simultaneously, as folks like Bill Rees, David Pimentel, and others have pointed out for a long 
time. Efforts to lay blame on one or the other for our current crises only divide us when we 
need to be united in calling for a lighter footprint on the earth. Charges of racism or 
xenophobia against those who do not wish to ignore the population dilemma drive us further 


from a united and comprehensive solution to the problems. 


| come at the conversation as one who has focused almost exclusively (and wrongly, | believe) 
on the overconsumption side of the IPAT equation. | made the hit PBS special Affluenza and co- 
authored the international best seller by the same name. Both laid the blame for our inequality 
and environmental crisis on overconsumption. In our defense, that was more the case then 
(1997) than it is a quarter century later. At the time, we, and the activist group Adbusters, 
pointed out that the typical American consumed ten times as much as a resident of China, 


thirty times as much as someone from India. 


But in the meantime, China and India, to differing degrees, have narrowed the gap. Their 
combined consumption is now immense, exceeding that of the US, and China’s total carbon 


footprint is now higher than ours. At the time, Bill Rees and his “ecological footprint” analysis 
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suggested that we would need five Earths were the rest of the world to catch up to US 
consumption levels. Surely, the numbers are far more dire now, as many lower-income 


countries have leapt into the consumer society in the past twenty-five years. 


Moreover, we know that carrying capacity in many countries (like Canada or Russia) is far higher 
than in China, India, or Sub-Saharan Africa, for example. Unless we assume the populations of 
these places will suddenly move north (with no immigration restrictions), the implications for 
wildlife and biodiversity in them are grim indeed. We can feed Earth's existing population, and 


perhaps even ten billion, but at what cost? 


Already, humans and their domesticated animals account for about 95 percent of the 
world’s mammalian mass, and we are continually depriving other species of habitat for our 
“productive” industrial agriculture and expanding population centers, or killing them with our 
poisons. There is no doubt that empowerment of women has reduced, and can reduce, the 
rate at which population grows but it has not stemmed the overall explosion of people, just 
as more environmentally friendly technologies have not “decoupled” economic growth from 


environmental impact. 


Without question, offering Nature “half” as E. O. Wilson suggested, or even achieving the “30 by 
30” goal (30 percent left wild by 2030) that the Biden administration wishes, is rendered nearly 


impossible by the inexorable increase and surging appetites of people. 


Moreover, as Fred Hirsch wrote in his 1976 Social Limits to Growth, many goods that humans 
desire are not assembly-line products: they are “positional” goods that increasing population 
renders more scarce—access to good land, to nature, to beaches, to green space, to silence, to 
beauty, for example. These quality-of-life concerns are not trivial. Increasing research shows that 
living in more natural settings with access to parks, aesthetically pleasing environments, and 
green space not only improves life satisfaction but also aids both physical and mental health, 
reduces crime, decreases polarization, and increases people's desire to stay where they are 


instead of continually migrating. 


“Everyone needs beauty as well as bread,” declared John Muir 150 years ago. “Give us bread but 
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give us roses,” demanded the immigrant millworkers of the 1912 Lawrence Textile Strike. “Beauty 


will save the world,” wrote Dostoevsky. 


Today, the beauty of the world, which is hardly only “in the eye of the beholder,” but coveted by 
all races and classes, is being overwhelmed by the pressures of population. Our national parks 
are bursting at the seams, and quiet contemplation of nature’s beauty, an important factor in 
mental health, is squeezed out, or poorly substituted for by videos on our phones. Moreover, 
sustainable methods of agroecology, needed to protect other species, cannot compete in pure 
production of calories with industrial agriculture. The “Green Revolution” unquestionably 
prevented famines and allowed greater population growth, but again at what cost to the Earth 


and the other species we share it with. 


So let us not waste time fighting between consumption and population. Fifty years ago, the 
book Limits to Growth made clear that both are leading us over the edge to catastrophe. It is time 
now to advocate degrowth of both population and consumption, while making clear that a 
simpler, more sustainable life can also be a healthier, happier one (and the evidence for that is 


powerful). 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Ecology and Empowerment 


Céline Delacroix 


lan Lowe gave us an objective and rational overview of the population debate, addressing the 
role that human population size and growth play in environmental degradation, the reasons 
population issues are a taboo topic, and the importance of overcoming the difficulty addressing 


them. 


Reading this essay, it appears obvious that population size and growth must be integrated in 
our responses to environmental degradation and climate change, as well as in the overall 


planning of our societal pursuits. 


However, this is not the case. Despite the clear scientific evidence that population is one of the 
key variables to take into account to ensure the well-being of future generations, the 
implications of population size and growth are systematically avoided in key international 


policy instruments. 


Why then, despite the obvious importance of this issue, has population not been brought, 

like other key human development issues, into the global limelight? Other movements, such 
as gender equity, share with population stabilization the difficulty of touching on normative 
values. This hasn't prevented international consensus to emerge on the importance of gender 
equity. Why did the need to slow or stabilize global human population not elicit a rights-based 


movement comparable to the gender equity movement? 


The answer to this question might be, at least in part, that it is not sufficiently known and 
understood that population growth can be effectively addressed by expanding the autonomy 
and the exercise of reproductive rights for women and by removing their barriers to safe and 


effective family planning. 
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Reproductive rights rest on the right of each person to choose the number, timing, and 
spacing of their children, and to have the means and information to do so. This category of 
rights, reproductive rights, is broadly underacknowledged, underfunded, and under threat. Yet 
the scale of progress necessary for reproductive autonomy is enormous: nearly half of 
pregnancies around the world are unintended. Despite this, constant setbacks occur against 
reproductive rights, such as the recent decision by the United States Supreme Court to 


overturn the country’s constitutional right to abortion. 


When reproductive rights are fulfilled, it is well-documented that fertility levels tend to 
decrease. For this reason, empowering all to decide the number, spacing, and timing of their 
children would thus not only fulfill an internationally recognized reproductive right, but would 


also help human beings achieve a better balance with the environment. 


Addressing the problem of population growth can be a catalyst for implementing interventions 
that promote justice and equity. All interventions likely to have lasting positive effects on 
population trends are based on steps taken for other good reasons: education for women and 
girls, comprehensive sexuality education, expansion of women’s rights, and unfettered access 
to effective family planning services and commodities. If the public better understood this key 
fact, addressing population would gain attention and acceptability as an important public topic 


and a noble cause deserving global effort. 


Articulating, communicating, and mobilizing a message on the need to slow, stabilize, or 
decrease human population size is long overdue. It is overdue for the sustainability of the 
planet, for the plants, animals, ecosystems, and climate that we inhabit; it is overdue for the 
general public, who deserves to know that their reproductive choices, in terms of sustainability, 
likely matter much more than their lifestyle choices; but it is also overdue, perhaps more 
surprisingly, to advance reproductive rights, whose significance reaches far beyond individuals, 


couples, and families. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


The Right to Family Planning 


Riane Eisler 


| want to remedy the omission in the discussion so far of the human suffering caused by 
exponential population growth, and of the fact that social justice and stemming population 
growth actually go together. In short, both are essential from an ecological perspective. Just 
consider the evidence that human activities are causing the mass extinction of other species, 
and that this, plus the destruction of wild habitats and their diversity and beauty, are directly 


related to exponential population growth. 
Human Suffering 


Women and children have been most directly affected by overpopulation. This is not to say that 
men do not also suffer as a result of overpopulation in our finite planet, but | am here 


addressing a glaring blind spot in population discussions. 


First of all, women give birth. This is a simple and obvious fact, and denying women the human 
right to choose how many children they birth goes against report after report documenting 
that worldwide most women want to limit the number of children they have. From a human 


rights perspective, a woman's right to decide how many children she has is a basic human right. 


Second, including the human rights of children and women under the aegis of human rights 
theory and action has finally been recognized by the United Nations and human rights activists 
in general. This was only after a long struggle, to be clear. In 1987, for example, | wrote the first 
paper published in The Human Rights Quarterly on what later became known as “women’s rights 


are human rights,” and have similarly advocated for children’s human rights. 
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Third, consider that women and children are, according to the United Nations, worldwide the 
mass of the poor and the poorest of the poor, which is often a reason given by women for 


wanting fewer children, i.e, so that they can better take care of those they already have. 


Again, men also suffer due to overpopulation, but giving birth to unwanted children who often 
die young is a terrible price to pay for not providing adequate family planning to women and 


empowering them to make their own decisions. 


Who Was Behind the “Taboo”? 


The taboo of including population as key to ecological balance originated at the 1992 Earth 
Summit in Rio de Janeiro when a group of regressive Catholic and Muslim leaders organized by 
the then even more fiercely anti-family planning Vatican argued that efforts to stem population 
growth are part of a genocidal plot against the developing world (where population growth 
was exponentially growing due to medical and other interventions). In reality, the Vatican and 
the Catholic and Muslim leaders who spread this falsehood shared a different agenda: keeping 
women in their “traditional” subservient place by opposing family planning and denying women 


other life options than being wives and mothers in male-controlled families. 


Again, during the 1994 UN Conference on Population and Development in Cairo, the Vatican 
used these same alliances, under the guise of morality, to divert attention from the worldwide 
suffering of women and children due to inadequate reproductive health care and family 
planning, as well as to obscure the direct connection between exponential population growth 
and our growing ecological problems. These ploys were unfortunately successful, and it has 
become “taboo” to talk about population in relation to the environment, even in liberal circles. 
Stemming population growth (and hence access to family planning and to life options other 
than being mothers), however, is not only a key environmental issue but also a fundamental 


human right that is a prerequisite to social justice. 
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Connecting the Dots 


| want to close by pointing to a pattern that is vital for building a more ecologically, economically, 


and technologically sustainable future. This is that a characteristic of violent, repressive, regressive 
regimes is this ranking of male over female and rigid gender stereotypes. Consider that this is 


the case for not only such rightist regimes as Hitler's Germany but also for leftist ones like Stalin's 


former USSR (both Western and secular). It is also the case for religious regimes like ISIS and the 
Taliban (which are noted for violence) or Western religious fundamentalism (which is actually 
domination fundamentalism, espousing theocratic male control in both the family and the 
state or tribe). Consider that it is not coincidental that Putin a few years ago radically reduced 
the penalty for violence in families such that today in Russia the penalty for hurting or killing a 
woman or child in a family is substantially lower than for hurting or killing a stranger. Putin, a 
strongman ruler who exports toxic fuels and launched the war against Ukraine, recognizes the 
connection between an authoritarian, violent, male-dominated family and an authoritarian, 
violent, male-dominated state. Surely, we should do the same. These are patterns of major 
importance for effectively addressing environmental sustainability, social justice, economic 


inequality, and respect for human rights. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Justice in a World of Limits 


Aaron Karp 


|am among those who believe that population growth is a serious issue that does not receive 
the attention it deserves, and that this is largely the result of a taboo around discussing it. If we 
are to lift that taboo, which is a prerequisite for taking action at scale, we should first listen to 
the counterarguments and then address them as completely as possible. One in particular that 
has been expressed in this discussion is that efforts to reduce further population expansion 
distract us from real issues, like lowering consumption per person in wealthy countries. Making 
a clear case for the significant role of population growth in our existential problems should 
speak to this argument. lan Lowe's nuanced essay contributes to that case, and | wanted to offer 


additional perspectives and data | find compelling. 


Some basic ideas shape my view. One is that regardless of the form of ecological overshoot we 
focus on—climate change, biodiversity loss, topsoil erosion, freshwater depletion, etc—the 
unifying cause is the scale of human consumption, which currently stretches beyond the limits 
of our finite planet. Total consumption is the product of consumption per person and the 
number of people, and unless the contribution of the latter is truly negligible, our crises are too 
dire to ignore it. The population has been growing by one billion people about every twelve 
years for the last five decades, even as the growth rate has dropped. | have a difficult time 
thinking of that trend as insignificant or that it is reasonable to expect it to stabilize on its own 
with no large ecological consequences as expansion continues. It is also clear that we need to 
establish a non-growing economy to have any hope of respecting ecological limits, but we 


cannot maintain it with a growing population. 
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Scientific perspectives are also compelling. In November 2019, over 11,000 scientists from around 


the world declared that Earth faces a climate emergency and asserted the need to stabilize 


the human population as one of six “critical” steps to address the crisis. As lan Lowe noted, the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) is clear on the main drivers of increasing 


emissions over time: economic and population growth. The latest mitigation report observes 


that “[tlechnological improvements...have shown [a] persistent pattern over the last few decades 
but gains have been outpaced by increases in affluence (GDP per capita) and population growth, 
leading to continued emissions growth.” While economic growth was responsible for 2.3 percent 
annual emissions growth from fossil fuel combustion over the past decade, population growth 
increased emissions by 1.2 percent annually; a factor with half the impact of affluence is not 


insignificant. Emissions before the year 2000 were driven in more equal measure by both factors 


and at times even led by population growth. 


When breaking down our mitigation options, the report says, “The key gap in knowledge 
therefore is how these drivers of emissions can be mitigated by demand management, 
alternative economic models, population control and rapid technological transition.” But though 
the IPCC acknowledges the significant role of population growth in the increase of emissions 
over time, efforts to curb it are almost never explicitly discussed in the report. Many in the climate 
science community therefore contribute to the taboo around addressing the issue. That is a 
serious problem when the report's authors identify “high levels of global population growth" as 
one of the “high mitigation challenges” that “may render modelled pathways that limit warming 


to 2°C (> 67%) or lower infeasible.” 


For those who understandably focus on the need for immediate emissions reductions, let us 
recognize that while addressing population growth cannot solve climate change, leaving it 
unchecked could push the required mitigation rate much higher and perhaps out of reach. 

We are not going to reduce emissions by achieving a gradual decrease in population over the 
next few years. But by working to stabilize the population, we can greatly diminish the eventual 
expansion, and in so doing give other necessary solutions like renewable energy supply increases 


and consumption reductions a chance to reduce emissions as quickly as we need. 
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Learning to Have Difficult Conversations about Justice on a Finite Planet 


Despite efforts to establish population growth as a priority for ecological activism, many 
thoughtful people remain wary of the idea of addressing it. The overriding concern is that any 
attempt to stabilize the population is almost certain to lead to injustice. That view may be less 
open to change solely in response to evidence about population’s role in our crises; rather, it calls 


for a deeper discussion of ethics. Only a few thoughts can be provided in this short essay. 


Some see the potential for injustice only on one side. However, moral issues arise not only 
when we consider limiting population growth, but also when we don't. The well-being of 
future generations and non-human life is dependent on how much finite ecological space we 
appropriate today, and population size is a key determinant. Is it more moral to let populations 


grow? 


Others fear that discussing the ecological impacts of population growth inevitably emboldens 
eco-fascist ideologues. But if we believe there can be no responsible conversation about 
population size and therefore remain silent, we create that reality by completely ceding the topic 


to malicious actors. 


Moral issues abound when considering a transition from seemingly limitless societies to ones 
that respect ecological limits. Population is just one (crucial) issue. We must learn how to have 
productive discussions about what justice looks like on a planet in overshoot, and nuance is a 


critical Component. 


We have yet to fully reckon with the fact that human rights have costs. This idea may be 
overlooked in societies with the highest fossil fuel use because these fuels empower us to 
completely reshape our surroundings, quickly travel any distance, and allow an individual to easily 
perform the equivalent of thousands of hours of human labor. We cannot necessarily expect the 
same suite of rights we are accustomed to in a society with cheap and abundant energy in one 
without these advantages. Many people believe in the power of technology to solve overshoot 
while improving well-being for all. But what if that view is too optimistic? What if, for example, 


renewables are unable to provide the same scale of energy use as fossil fuels? 
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We often underestimate the extent to which society must change in order to become sustainable 
and the significant limits that we will need to place on our consumption at least during the 
transition, if not on a permanent basis. This, too, will be called unjust. All efforts to create rapid 
and deep change carry risks of causing hardship and stoking authoritarianism. The longer that 

we delay this transition, the less avoidable these risks become. Many aspects of the transition will 
inevitably bring about accusations of injustice, but we will need to discuss them and take action 
anyway. We must be willing to explore new notions of justice and rights compatible with a limited 


world. 


The overconsumption that drives today's ecological crises arises from multiple sources, and reining 
it in requires us to address many of those sources. Several approaches are therefore necessary 

and insufficient, including implementing more efficient technologies, redesigning our societies 

to deliver services with less underlying energy and resource use, organizing campaigns to shift 
our culture away from consumerism and towards an embrace of sufficiency, transforming our 


extremely unequal and consumption-maximizing economy into one focused on equity and 


meeting needs, and stabilizing the size of the human population. Some people will of course 
focus on one of these factors more than the rest. That shouldn't be the basis of unnecessary 
division among the too few working on these issues. The stakes are too high to not fairly consider 


the role of each potential source of the existential issues facing us. 


We chip away at the taboos that impede the path to a sustainable society as we commit to 
analyzing and discussing our problems with an open mind and assuming positive intent by 


others who also want to construct that path. This conversation is a step in that direction. 


Endnotes 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Empower Women, Protect Earth 
David Korten 


Population growth is indeed an elephant in the room, as lan Lowe so expertly and articulately 
outlines. And, as he observed, efforts to discuss the issue, given the conflicting and often highly 


charged perspectives, do feel like running up a down escalator. 


Endless arguments about whether the greater fault lies with the over-consuming rich or the 


over-reproducing poor are pointless. We must address both. 


As Eileen Crist, author of Abundant Earth: Toward an Ecological Civilization, points out, we need to 
look at the issue through an holistic lens that recognizes the need for deep transformation to 


what many of us now call an Ecological Civilization dedicated to the following: 


1. Restoring Earth to full health, 


2. Distributing wealth equitably to secure material sufficiency and spiritual abundance for all 
people, and 


3. Ending and reversing population growth. 


Humanity is awakening to a simple truth. There will be no winners on a dead Earth because 


there will be no people. The human species is currently on a path to self-extinction. 


The basics are both clear and simple: the healthier living Earth’s natural systems, the greater 
the number of humans Earth can support with healthy and fulfilling lives. The larger the 
human population, however, the more difficult it becomes to secure Earth's health and the 


less we can each consume without reducing Earth’s ability to sustain us. 


My experience in the mid to late 1970s suggests that if we look at three key goals—namely 
Earth health, equitable distribution of wealth, and reversing population growth—reversing 


population growth may be the most easily achieved. And with no need for coercive measures. 
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In 1970, Fran (my wife) and | moved to Nicaragua, where | served as the Harvard Business School 
advisor and Dean of the MBA program at INCAE (the Central American Management Institute), 
Latin America’s leading graduate business school. Fran volunteered in a health clinic program 
for poor rural women, some of whom had six or more children and were stressed to the limit 


caring for them. 


The women were Catholic, and the Church was taking a strong stand against the use of any 

form of birth control. But most women were so desperate to avoid having more children that 
when their priest said in church that going to a local clinic for a means to stop having babies 
was a sin against God, they heard only, “Your health clinic can give you something to prevent 


your having more babies.” They immediately went searching for a clinic. 


At Fran’s urging, her group of health volunteers began offering contraceptive pills and 


injections. They were enthusiastically received by many of the women the group served. 


This was a time of growing government concern, including in Catholic countries, about the 
consequences of rapid population growth for both people and Earth. Child mortality had 

been significantly reduced through the increased availability of immunizations, improved water 
sanitation, and increases in food supply. That reduction in child mortality was unleashing a 
population explosion among the poor in already densely populated places. This posed a 
significant barrier to helping poor families lift themselves from poverty. The pressures were 
greatest in the poorest communities and countries with the least ability to accommodate the 


growth. 


Many governments were making the delivery of family planning services to poor families a 
priority, with strong support from the US foreign aid program. It was evident, however, that 


these services were having little impact on women’s lives or overall population growth rates. 


The Ford Foundation launched a program to find out why, which led to a Ford grant to INCAE 
to look at how the services were being delivered. | formed a team that included Fran and some 


other INCAE faculty wives who had been involved in the voluntary clinic program. The team 
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looked at the family planning services delivery experience of the government health clinics in 


Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. 


The reasons for the government program failures quickly became clear. Though demand was 
high, the standard clinic procedures imposed significant and unnecessary burdens on both the 


women and the clinic. 


Women were required to come to the clinic (often many miles from their home) each month for 
a one-month supply of contraceptive pills. This not only placed a needless burden on the 
women but also overtaxed clinic capacity. If the clinic was overcrowded on the day of the 
woman's visit, she might end up waiting all day and leave without her needed pills. Even if the 


clinic visit was successful, it commonly took a day of her time away from work and child care. 


We also found service providers who used innovative approaches to service delivery that were 
radically more efficient and responsive to client needs. We wrote case studies on the varied 
experiences in Central America and organized seminars for health professional throughout the 


region to share useful lessons. 


This experience eventually led to my becoming a management and policy advisor to public 
population and family planning programs and supporting schools of business management 
in many of the most populous countries of Latin America, Asia, and Africa, including Mexico, 


Venezuela, Colombia, Nigeria, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Philippines, and Indonesia. 


Fran and | eventually co-authored a casebook on the management of family planning programs. 
And, for a brief time, we co-taught a course on family planning management at the Harvard 


University School of Public Health. 


The basic need was simple and obvious. Give every woman easy access to a safe and effective 
means to determine when she will bear a child. The health of these women and their children 


will improve. And the birth rate will decline. 


Efforts to secure access to voluntary fertility control became an increasingly hostile 
political quagmire as far back as the late 1970s. Fierce opposition came from vocal religious 


fundamentalists who extended their battle against abortion into an attack on all family planning 
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assistance efforts. Under political pressure, the US foreign aid program pulled back on its 
funding of family planning service delivery programs. That battle plays out in the United States 


today in the decision of a radically politicized Supreme Court to overturn Roe vs. Wade. 


Those of us who had focused our attention on the management of family planning services 
shifted our attention to securing the ability of poor communities to access and manage the land 
and water resources on which they depended for their means of living. That work further 
affirmed that growing the numbers of poor is rarely beneficial to the poor—and that well- 
organized communities of “poor” people (those with limited financial resources) generally 


recognized this fact. 


If we simply assure that women have attractive educational and occupational opportunities and 
the means to manage their fertility, they will happily limit the number of children they bear. As 
we are seeing in a growing number of countries, under such conditions, population numbers 
begin to decline. We have good reason to believe that the population problem will resolve itself 
if we simply provide women with the alternatives they already seek, to the potential benefit of 


all. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


In Defense of Family Planning 


Jane O'Sullivan 


In the old fable, people denied the emperor's nakedness because they wanted to be seen as 
smart. Today, people deny overpopulation because they want to be seen as moral. It is a form 
of virtue signaling: are you for justice and equity and families and being nice to refugees, or are 
you one of “The People Who Hate People”?! Few look at the data to see whether their position 


actually favors those goals. 


Associating large families with impoverishment is far from being a modern product of global 
overshoot: Aristotle (384-322 BC) said, “One would have thought that it was even more necessary to 
limit population than property. The neglect of this subject, which in existing states is so common, is a 
never failing cause of poverty among the citizens; and poverty is the parent of revolution and crime." 
European literature is full of the plight of divided inheritance, redundant sons, and the 
desperate underemployment of the rural population overflow. It is self-evident that an 
oversupplied labor market depresses wages to the benefit of employers. It is self-evident that 
the subdivision of land erodes whatever rural development can be achieved by increasing 
agricultural productivity. It is self-evident that a family with ten children will spend less on 
educating each than a family with one. It is self-evident that a whole community or country 
composed predominantly of large households will fall ever further behind ones with small 


families. 


The international family planning movement began as a humanitarian response to the very 
evident threats that population growth posed to economic development and food security in 
the Global South. When pre-existing family planning organizations were recruited to this new 


population agenda, for them it was very much about women first and population second. They 
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encouraged governments to provide and promote voluntary family planning, and provided 
those services through NGOs. | am unaware of any instance where they advocated targeting any 


particular race or ethnic group or where they advocated coercive measures. 


Most countries that implemented family planning programs used purely voluntary measures, 
adapted to local context and culture. In all countries that achieved rapid fertility decline, the 
benefits of small families were actively promoted—they did not merely hope that more 
wealth or education would cause people to break from pro-natalist cultural norms. There 
were a few instances of abusive birth control by national governments, or by officials seeking 
to achieve quotas placed on them by national governments. These measures were opposed 
by international family planning professionals long before the 1994 Cairo Conference on 
Population and Development. They were never part of the agenda advocated at the earlier 
UN population conferences. Although the broadening of the agenda at Cairo—with its more 
explicit commitment to women’s health and rights and to more client-focused delivery of family 
planning—was widely welcomed, it was followed by a deletion and delegitimization of all 


population focus from the subsequent implementation of the Cairo agenda. 


According to the new doctrine, all “population control” activities before Cairo had been 
conducted “without heed to people's reproductive aspirations, their health, or the health of their 
children." This particular version of the oft-stated or insinuated accusation appeared in the UN 
Population Fund's 2014 review of achievements under the Cairo agenda which, without any 
democratic process, presumed to set the “framework” for subsequent work, further distancing 
the ongoing agenda from the Cairo text and its acknowledgement of the need to minimize 


population growth. 


Displaying a bizarre cognitive dissonance, this discourse insists on one hand that past concern 
about population growth was misguided (if not a mischievous cover for other agendas— 
whether racism, eugenics, or blaming the poor for rich-world overconsumption) and led to no 
good, and simultaneously boasts that eschewing population and focusing only on women’s 
health, education, and rights would “also lead to lower population growth" as if that mattered.* 
A hollow claim: all the countries that achieved a rapid fertility transition did so while running 


family planning programs that actively promoted small families as part of an explicit population 
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deceleration policy (e.g., South Korea, Thailand, Vietnam, Costa Rica, Iran, and Mauritius). Those 
that were persuaded by the Cairo agenda to drop their population focus part-way through their 
transition saw fertility stall or rebound (e.g., Indonesia, Egypt, and Kenya).* Globally, the fertility 
transition that was so strongly established by family planning efforts before 1994 subsequently 


slowed to a crawl. 


But this story never appears in reviews of the Cairo legacy, because we are officially disinterested 
in fertility rates. Meeting unmet need for contraception is the new focus, not generating demand 
for it. If women want eight children apiece, that’s just fine—ignoring the stifling patriarchy in 
which such aspirations are cultivated. Meanwhile, in the rewritten history, successful family 
planning programs did not exist, and fertility decline is seen as driven variously by infant 

survival rates, women’s education, urbanization, industrialization, or general enrichment. Yet 

the few studies that compare these factors with the prevailing family planning program effort 
demonstrate the overwhelmingly greater influence of the latter.? No example exists of a country 
or study area that achieved a rapid fertility transition without actively promoting smaller families 


and addressing cultural barriers to uptake. 


The delegitimization agenda also rejected the idea that population growth impedes economic 
development. Ironically, as a result of the demotion of family planning programs from central 
pillars of development plans to minor activities of health departments, women are worse off 
post-Cairo. The countries that reduced fertility rates before Cairo have seen a steady improvement 
in women’s status, education, and autonomy, facilitated by relieving the burden of childbearing 
and by the deliberate reframing of women’s roles to break away from seeing childbearing 

as a woman’s only means to gain status and security. All those countries have also taken off 
economically, achieving a steady and inclusive enrichment.® With the exception of a few Middle 


East oil states, no high-fertility country has lessened poverty. 


Perversely, the people seeking to end population growth are cast as the enemies of just and 
equitable development. This view has roots in Marxism: the admission of any endogenous cause 
of poverty diminishes the role of class relations. Never mind that, as Adam Smith explained, it 
is population growth and underemployment that suppress wages and keep the market from 


eliminating capital's profit margin. 
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Population growth plays straight into the hands of global corporatization, polarizing wealth 
between the ever-more concentrated ownership of assets and those forced to sell their labor 
cheaply. In whose interests was the 1972 Rockefeller Report (on the disbenefits of further 
population growth in the US) politically buried for thirty years?” Whose influence was behind 

the sudden change of US delegation to the 1984 UN population conference in Mexico City, that 
startled other delegates with the newly minted position that population growth is economically 
neutral, not a threat to development?’ The same interests behind the Mexico City Policy, adopted 
by that delegation to ban US funding to be in any way associated with abortion, and cunningly 
linking family planning conceptually with abortion, despite contraception being the most 
effective anti-abortion measure ever (and criminalization the least effective)?? Strange bedfellows 


for selFrighteous anti-Malthusians. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Evolution and Overshoot 


William Rees 


As climate change accelerates, and other symptoms of overshoot compete for the headlines, 
the world community finally seems willing to revisit “the population problem.” Congratulations 
to the GTI for encouraging the discussion and to lan Lowe for his exceptionally wide-ranging 
and level-headed opening essay on the cultural roots and consequences of what amounts to 


population denial. 


That said, one thing is curiously missing from Lowe's and virtually every other article on the 
topic: an exploration of the bio-evolutionary dynamics of the population conundrum. This 
conceptual vacuum is characteristic of modern techno-industrial (MT1) culture's allegiance to 
human exceptionalism. We do not consider ourselves to be mere animals beholden to the laws 


of nature. 


Such reticence is pure social construct and is wholly unjustifiable. Ukrainian-American geneticist 
Theodosius Dobzhansky once famously argued that “nothing in biology makes sense except 

in the light of evolution.” Since Homo sapiens is an evolved species, and individual and group 
behaviors are, in part, heritable qualities shaped by natural selection, it is fair to assert that 


nothing in human affairs makes sense except in the light of evolution. 


Consider just two adaptive behaviors that Homo sapiens shares with all other species. Humans 
have an innate propensity to consume available resources—often to depletion—and a parallel 
drive to invade and colonize all accessible habitats. (Even indigenous peoples seem to have 
reached harmonic equilibrium with their ecosystems only after depleting or exterminating 


readily harvested prey species.) Earth is to Homo sapiens as a nutrient-rich Petri dish is to 
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colonizing bacteria. The difference is that humans are better than bacteria or any other species at 


expressing both survival strategies. 


Indeed, our competitive superiority is continuously being upgraded by advancing technology: 
modern factory-freezer trawlers are more effective at depleting available resources than are 
indigenous river-mouth fish weirs; engineers are continually redefining the meaning of “available” 
in the petroleum and mineral-mining industries. Consider, too, how the financial sector exploits 
consumers’ yearning for material gratification. Depleted your paycheck? Not to worry! Human 


ingenuity has devised the humble credit card, a pseudo-resource that enables its possessors to 


consume well beyond their incomes. 


Homo sapiens's spatial conquest of Earth has also been finely tuned for at least 60 millennia. 
Humans have not only occupied all suitable habitats, but also have altered many hostile 


environments so that we can colonize these as well. It is a mark of evolutionary success that we 


have the most extensive geographic range of any vertebrate species (except perhaps for the 
rats and mice that follow us around). Does anyone think that if a new verdant continent were 
discovered, we would ignore it on grounds that we had destroyed everywhere else? Elon Musk 


and others of his Mars colonization ilk are simply playing out humanity's expansionist bravado. 


There is, of course, something deeper at play here. First, like all other species, human populations 
are capable of exponential growth under ecologically favorable conditions. Second, Homo 
sapiens has a highly successful reproductive strategy: we exhibit all the qualities of typical “K’"- 
strategic species (“K" = carrying capacity). We are long-lived and highly competitive. We have 

a relatively low reproductive rate, exhibit extreme parental care, and enjoy relatively high off- 
spring survival rates. Thus, at every level of technological achievement, populations of Homo 
sapiens eventually press, often painfully, against local carrying capacities. Bluntly put, humans are 


potentially unsustainable by nature. This was Malthus’s great insight, now denied or forgotten. 


“But wait,” some will protest. “Surely MTI society has ‘evolved’ beyond such primitive 
considerations!” Not at all—they perfectly describe the trap we have set for ourselves. 
Anatomically modern humans have been around for at least 200,000 years, but for 99.9% of this 


period, our numbers were held in check at local carrying capacities by natural negative feedback. 
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Our population did not reach its first billion until the early 1800s; then, in just two centuries— 
1/1000th as much time—we ballooned to 7 billion (and will hit 8 billion in 2022). The Scientific 
and Industrial Revolutions had finally freed the genie of exponential growth from its bottle. 
Improving population health contributed, but the human explosion was mostly made possible 
by fossil fuel (FF). Coal, oil, and natural gas provided the fuel by which MTI society could produce/ 


acquire all the food, fiber, and mineral resources needed to grow the human enterprise. 


But now we have a problem. It took massive quantities of extra-somatic energy to make modern 
society possible, and additional huge quantities are necessary even to maintain it in place. MT| 
society is suspended at height on a gusher of depletable petroleum and natural gas, and, as the 
pressure drops, society will likely descend in proportion. Every significant facet of modern society 


is deeply energy-dependent, and, despite the promotional hype, there are as yet no viable 


substitutes for most uses of fossil fuels. (According to the International Energy Agency, fossil fuels 
provide more than 80% of the world’s primary energy; modern renewables, less than 3%. This is 
no doubt a major reason why the world community has taken so little action to curb fossil fuel 


use with its attendant carbon emission.) 


Moreover, abundant cheap energy did not inflate our numbers by raising long-term carrying 
capacity, but rather by increasing the rate at which the human enterprise could pillage our finite 
planet. We are exploiting nature well beyond the ecosphere’s regenerative capacity, depleting 
cumulated stocks of “natural capital’—fish stocks, tropical forests, arable soils, groundwater, 
biodiversity, fossil fuels, etc., etc —and polluting just about everything. (Even climate change is an 


excessive waste problem.) This is the very definition of ecological overshoot. 


Not everyone is equally culpable. The wealthiest quarter of humanity alone has effectively 
appropriated most of the planet's biocapacity. Egregious inequality is, however, a separate socio- 
political issue—population growth is currently the major contributor to worsening overshoot 

in all income quartiles. That said, there is a connection: the material footprints of upper-income 
consumers average ten to fifteen times larger than those of the denizens of low-income 
countries. It follows that the most ecologically significant per capita gain from population 


reduction would come from policies that accelerate the decline in the numbers of wealthy 
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consumers. (Pity that most governments in high-income countries lament the onset and decline 


of their nations’ “peak population.’) 


As matters stand, overshoot means that Earth cannot long sustain even the present population 
at average material standards. Even so, the MTI mindset ensures we will continue scouring the 
planet—our biological imperative is currently being reinforced by a similarly expansionist cultural 
narrative. Humans will scrape the bottom of the oil barrel and every other resource trove to which 


we can gain access in a desperate attempt to maintain the growth-based status quo. 


Such intransigence risks disaster. When other species experience population booms during 
ecologically advantageous periods, the booms are invariably followed by busts: resources run out, 
and negative feedback kicks in to restore balance. There is no reason to think human population 
dynamics are any different. For far too long, the world community has avoided confronting 

both excess consumption and population growth. Climate change inaction and blindness to 
overpopulation are two heads of the same hydra of deep cultural denial. All signs are that Homo 
sapiens is nearing the peak of the boom phase in a one-off global population cycle and that bust 
will follow. While rapid, determined collective action may yet limit the pain (especially to the poor 
and powerless), the world community has little chance of avoiding a major population correction 
in this century. A glance at the daily newsfeeds suggests that the Four Horsemen are already 


saddling up. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Enlightened Anthropocentrism 


David Samways 


lan Lowe's essay makes a welcome and thoughtful case for population to be discussed without 


prejudice when considering pathways to “sustainability’—whatever that might mean. 


My own approach emphasizes that values and human welfare must be at the center of any 
discussion of a transition to sustainability and therefore that population growth and size cannot 
be ignored as factors in achieving an environmentally sustainable good life for all. This clearly 
anthropocentric approach should not be confused with the caricature of anthropocentrism 
which is frequently broadcast. Indeed, the sort of narrow and arrogant anthropocentrism which 
is supposedly the dominant frame for our civilization actually militates against human welfare 


and a more expansively defined good life. 


This ecologically enlightened anthropocentrism has no foundational pretensions, and the 
“good life” to which it aspires must be fleshed out and debated in fora such as this. Arguably, 
this is 

as true for conceptions of the “natural” world as it is for the social. My own concern is with the 
natural world that exists now or, more accurately perhaps, that which existed in some not-so- 
distant past. More broadly and abstractly, |am concerned with the preservation of the conditions 


of the Holocene, not with some other past or future epoch devoid of Homo sapiens. 


This still leaves the question of what this future natural and social world looks like relatively open, 
but it seems clear that population size is central to the trade-offs between the level of welfare 

to be enjoyed and the kind of natural environment we wish for. Many have attempted to arrive 
at figures for a so-called “environmentally sustainable population” and furnished figures typically 


ranging from 1 to 3 billion depending upon their assumptions. | do not find most of these 
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calculations particularly helpful since due to demographic momentum, the most optimistic 
reductions in fertility will mean that those reading this will be dust long before such figures are 
achieved. Moreover, and perhaps more importantly, such calculations are extremely sensitive to 


value and technical assumptions. 


Nonetheless, a recent study suggests that a good life for all within planetary boundaries might 
be enjoyed by no more than 7 billion.' The authors show that redistribution alone cannot 
sustainably meet the basic welfare needs of the current population, and while a complete 
transformation of socio-technical systems could provide good welfare to 7 billion, it is not likely 
that this can be achieved for many billions more without further breaching critical planetary 
boundaries. Of course, the value assumptions of this model (and, indeed, the model upon which 
it draws) are just as critical as any other, but it does give us cause to be mindful of the potential 


trade-offs between welfare, population size, and environmental change. 


Clearly, it is equally easy to imagine a range of future population sizes from that where the 
(perhaps uneven) meeting of basic human needs takes place under barely tolerable but stable 
environmental conditions to one where humans and other species might flourish. Again, these 
are questions for debate in fora such as this, but | take it to be axiomatic that we also aspire to 
have a role in actively shaping humankind's trajectory rather than surrendering to seemingly 


intractable abstract social or natural forces. 


For this reason, the characterization of the debate as polarized between Malthusians and anti- 
Malthusians is not only unhelpful but misconceived: nobody contributing to this debate is, in 
fact, a Malthusian. Historically, the majority of discussions of Malthus’s essay on population have 
not been focused upon population size or growth as such, but on his reactionary conservative 
insistence that poverty and low welfare are unavoidable for a large section of the population. 
Malthus’s objective was to show that the “perfectibility of man” was mistaken and that a 
combination of natural limits and human nature would inescapably determine the poverty and 


misery of a significant proportion of society. 


Marx's scathing critique of Malthus correctly pointed out that there is nothing “natural” about 


poverty and scarcity, that they are a product of exploitative social systems and can be solved 
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through system change, technical progress, and equitable distribution—an argument which 

is still pertinent today and shared by many of those in favor of population policies as well 

as by those who oppose them. Marx's key insight is that there are no abstract natural laws 

of population, only ones arising from particular historical conjunctures. Clearly, this does 

not exclude the idea that there are natural boundaries to be negotiated, and indeed recent 
scholarship makes it clear that Marx's understanding of natural limits and the ability of humans to 


transcend them was more nuanced than traditionally portrayed. 


Joel Cohen makes a similar, although less structurally deterministic, point when he argues that 
the idea of “carrying capacity” is a specious notion when applied to human beings. He argues 
that the Earth's capacity to support human beings is the outcome of both natural factors and 
the aggregated choices made by individuals during the conduct of everyday life. Cohen’s 
observation is important, but his emphasis on “choice” may convey too much of a sense of 
voluntarism. Environmental change is largely the unintended consequence of everyday social 
practices, some of which may involve a moment of choice, but the majority of which are habitual 
and conducted in socio-technical contexts regarding which agents may have limited knowledge 


and little or no control. This lack of control may in part be due to their structural position in the 


(global) social hierarchy, and as such, this approach accommodates the role of social power in the 


production and reproduction of social norms and practices. 


Obviously, since habitual social practices are a result of deeply embedded social norms, 

they are potentially amenable to change via a range of different policy interventions. But 

most importantly for this discussion, social norms are also critical in perpetuating or slowing 
the reduction of high fertility rates It is important to remind ourselves that the so-called 
“demographic transition” from high to low mortality and fertility is not a universal law of nature 
taking place behind the backs of agents but the intended and unintended outcome of actions 
and choices conditioned by norms and values as well as the operation of structures of power 


and domination. 


Fertility outcomes may be the product of deliberative choice, but, as with all social practices, 
they are conditioned and influenced by the social context in which the agent is embedded. 


This context will include accepted social expectations, such as norms around family size and 
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gendered roles, as well as much more overtly oppressive patriarchal structures and value systems 
such as perpetuating child marriage, restricting access to contraception, preventing female 
participation in the labor force, etc. That these social norms should be regarded as sacrosanct 
from the Western liberal tradition which regards the individual as sovereign, or the equally 
Western idea of absolute cultural autonomy, seems problematic. Perhaps most importantly, we 
know that in the face of environmental change, high rates of population growth have a negative 
impact on resilience and adaptive capacity, which especially adversely affects the welfare of 


children and women. 


lam aware that, at all levels, the power dynamics are problematic, but the fact that treading the 
path between individual liberty and collective good is a perilous and difficult task does not mean 
that we should not attempt it, and even less, that we should treat it as taboo and close our minds 


to critical examination of our own value assumptions. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Panel 2: 
Why It’s a Distraction 


GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


A Slippery Slope to Ecofascism 


Manisha Anantharaman 


By centering population, well-meaning environmentalists are playing into the hands of eco- 
fascists. In an unequal world marked by white supremacy, xenophobia, and coloniality; and 
where current systems of production and consumption depend on the ruthless, systematic, and 
incessant exploitation of “racialized others,” any environmentalism that is about overpopulation 
(in the abstract) can easily become the population control of “those people.” Black, Indigenous, 
and majority world women have long been subject to population control by imperial and 
settler-colonial interests—be it by overt genocide, rape and forced birth, enslavement, 
incarceration, environmental pollution, or other techniques. The fight for bodily freedom and 
sovereignty is ongoing, continuous, and constantly challenged. Thus, calling for efforts to 
control population as a legitimate environmental strategy could open room for backsliding into 


eco-fascism, especially dangerous at a time when fascism is on the rise globally. 


While | appreciate lan Lowe’s measured toneand how he has distanced himself from more 
problematic discourses of overpopulation, | contend that population rhetoric can still be 
harmful because nuance is easily lost and “overpopulation” and “population control” feed into 
other, more dominant frameworks of thought and action. For instance, the Buffalo shooting 


suspect calls himself an eco-fascist acting against overpopulating “invaders” to save the 


environment. Similar discourses were invoked in the Christchurch mass shooting in New 
Zealand. In these circles, population is not at the margins but at the very center of (racial) 


anxieties. Nightly sermons about “the great replacement theory” are case in point. In another 


vein, anti-immigrant discourse is now a staple in certain elite environmentalist circles.! 
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Focusing on consumer capitalism, accumulation, and exploitation might be more fruitful, 
especially alongside a discussion of sustainable well-being, solidarity, and flourishing. If the 
growing existential threat of climate change is awakening the environmental consciousness of 
more people, and they are looking for answers as to why and what to do about it, it behooves us 
to be clear-eyed in our explanations. If indeed there is something about this capitalist economic 
system that needs cheap labor and thus encourages more procreation to sustain profit- 
accumulation, then the focus should be confronting and dismantling the forces that cheapen 

life (racial capitalism, for one). If patriarchal systems force women to have more children than 
they would choose to in the absence of coercion or status pressures, then let us fight patriarchy 
(and there are many urgent avenues for this fight). “Overpopulation” is a symptom and not a 
driver. Ultimately, | do not see what a discourse on population offers to any of these fights or 
conversations. It distracts from them and divides progressive movements. Riffing on Jade Sasser’s 
essential work on this topic, unless the environmental community recognizes the pervasive 


repackaging of failed narratives, true change and progress will not be possible? 


Further, following the insights of intersectional feminists and disability justice activists “nothing 
about us without us”: a new narrative or concrete policies around family planning and 
reproductive health in relation to the environment or development should be led by those most 
affected by these policies, both historically and in the moment. Thus, | would encourage GT! to 
think about creating the conditions for those voices to be heard in forums such as these and to 


create more inclusive dialogue on these topics. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


The Other Population Bomb 


Guy Dauncey 


The population explosion has been the side effect of an incredible success story. Before our 
ancestors found ways to defeat the deadliest diseases, a mother needed to have ten children 
for two to survive. The lifetimes of accumulated grief must have been enormous. The 
population explosion has been caused by parents continuing to have many babies, most of 


whom now survive to have babies themselves. 


The solution has been another success story, for history tells us that whenever people organize 
to end the power of their nation’s elites, enabling progressive parties to achieve women’s 
rights, education for all, easily available contraception, and secure systems of welfare, the 


desire by parents to have numerous babies falls dramatically. 


By 2017, thanks to such political activism, more than half of the world’s couples were 
producing fewer than 2.1 babies per mother. In the United States, it’s 1.8. ln China and the 
United Kingdom, it’s 1.7. In Canada and Poland, it’s 1.5. ln Hong Kong, Japan, and Spain, it’s 1.4. 
In Italy, Greece, and Portugal, it’s 1.3. In South Korea, it’s 1.1.1 Among my friends, women who 
choose not to have children enjoy a shame-free life. In my grandparents’ generation, they 


would have been called spinsters, a word loaded with pity and judgment. 


The questions that arise, therefore, are why so many nations are failing to develop and how all 
future development can become transformational development that accords with the needs 
of the planet and its critical resilience boundaries, and no longer invites careless and boastful 


overconsumption, causing climate chaos, environmental destruction, and species extinctions. 


The economists Mark Koyama and Jared Rubin have offered answers to the first question in 


How the World Became Rich: The Historical Origins of Economic Growth, in which they reference 
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the work of 350 fellow economists and historians. In their analysis, there are some thirty barriers 
to development, one of the most significant being the corrupting power of political, economic, 


and religious elites. 


Logically, then, since Earth’s ecological health requires that population growth cease in 
countries where fertility rates are still high, our response to continued population growth must 
be to support political activism that can end the power of such elites, including the Western 
bankers and accountants who enable corruption and tax avoidance. With the obstacles 


removed, such nations could proceed with transformational development. 


As a final thought, there is a population explosion, but it is not the one attracting the most 
attention. It is among farm animals, whose population is growing at twice the rate of humans. 
When we talk about the impacts of consumption, we should start here: the billions of animals 
we raise and kill for food each year (10 billion a year in America) have a greater climate impact 
than all the world’s transportation.2 Worldwide, 27% of Earth's land surface is devoted to 
livestock grazing and animal feed production; 41% of the land in the lower 48 US states. 
Compared to getting the same protein from nuts, cows are a near 200-fold greater climate 


disaster.4 They are also an ecological disaster: livestock is booming, but wildlife is collapsing. 


In 2016, Marco Springmann and his team at the Oxford Martin Programme on the Future of 
Food found that if everyone ceased eating meat and dairy (as part of a Great Transition): 
e Food-related climate emissions would fall by 60-70%; 
e 20% of the land could be used to grow more crops; 
e 80% of the land used for livestock could be used to capture carbon and restore wildlife 
through forest-planting and ecological restoration; 
e 7to8 million people (a 10% reduction) would no longer die each year, thanks to a 
healthier plant-based diet; 


e Medical costs would fall, saving 2-3% of global gross domestic product.° 


The big meat and dairy oligopolies would fight this with every kind of propaganda, just as 


many religious leaders have fought the use of contraception, but it needs to happen. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


The Real Elephant in the Room 


Robert Fletcher 


lan Lowe calls population growth the “elephant in the room" in discussions of environmental 
sustainability and poverty alleviation, writing, “A taboo in many circles, the population issue has 
almost disappeared from development, environment, climate change, and food security 
literatures.’ Yet concerns about “overpopulation” have in fact been consistently voiced for 
more than a century now by all manner of actors and institutions working in international 
development, from academics to politicians to UN agencies to the Bill and Melinda Gates 


Foundation. Indeed, celebrity economist Jeffrey Sachs opens his recent book The Age of 


Sustainable Development by asserting precisely that “[oJur starting point is our crowded planet.” 


The overpopulation issue is a very common go-to among environmentalists as well. “Our 
population,” writes celebrity biologist E. O. Wilson on the first page of his recent book Half 
Earth, “is too large for safety and comfort.” Meanwhile, in Life on the Brink: Environmentalists 
Confront Overpopulation, an eclectic collection of writers come together to “reignite a robust 
discussion of population issues among environmentalists, environmental studies scholars, 
policymakers, and the general public.” At the same time, the Foundation for Deep Ecology has 
launched 

a campaign called Global Population Speak Out, supported by a collection of evocative 
photographs, to explore “connections between the size and growth of the human population 


and key sustainability issues.” The list goes on. 


What is so striking about this frequent invocation of the overpopulation spectre is the way it so 
commonly frames the issue just as Lowe does: as one that has thus far been widely suppressed 
or excluded from public discussion, but which must be raised nonetheless. Anders Wijkman 


and Johan Rockstrém call it “the forgotten problem”; Randy Alcorn, “the real inconvenient 
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truth”; and various others, like Lowe, the proverbial “elephant on the room." Life on the Brink, 
finally, claims to “confront hard issues regarding contraception, abortion, immigration, and limits 
to growth that many environmentalists have become too timid or politically correct to address 


in recent years.” 


A Public Secret 


All of this evokes the idea of an “open” or “public secret,” in which something ostensibly 
concealed is in fact quite well-known yet maintains an aura of secrecy due to the fact that 

its presentation is usually framed as the “revelation” of something previously kept hidden. 
Developed by anthropologist Michael Taussig, the public secret concept is so intriguing and 
confounding because no amount of explicit exposure can usually erase the sense that there is 
still a secret at its center, since the manner of its ostensive revelation (as something previously 
hidden) in fact paradoxically reinforces the sense that that one is exposing something that is or 
at least can be concealed. This is precisely the form that so much discussion of “overpopulation” 


seems to take. 


Those concerned with population growth commonly acknowledge, as Lowe does, that it is the 
combination of such growth and increased consumption that is responsible for environmental 
decline. Yet in so doing, they frequently shift quite quickly from a brief nod to the latter to 
sustained focus on the former, contending that while of course it is overconsumption in a few 
wealthy countries that is the principal source of environmental degradation currently, imagine 
how much worse the problem would be if all of the world’s poor end up consuming at similar 
rates as well. In this way, the emphasis quickly turns from addressing real issues in the here 

and now to a hypothetical future scenario. Psychologists call this dynamic “disavowal,” where 
something is superficially acknowledged yet its significance diminished. Such disavowal is 
precisely what sustains public secrecy. And in the process, inequality itself is actually defended in 


the interest of sustainability. 


An Issue of Last Resort 


Those raising the overpopulation specter commonly lament that their efforts to draw attention 
to the issue inspire condemnation by critics. They also commonly claim that critiquing the issue 


privileges human over nonhuman needs. But the critique of “overpopulation” is not intended to 
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demonize those who raise the issue, nor to privilege anthropocentric interests, but precisely to 


show how a focus on the proliferation of the poor distracts attention from the actions of the rich. 


None of this is to suggest the issue of population growth is wholly irrelevant, neither with 
respect to environmental problems nor to equally important issues of poverty and development. 
Neither is it to assert that population growth will “naturally” tail off as development proceeds, 

a position increasingly criticized in the overpopulation debate. Obviously, everyone with any 
sense agrees that continual unchecked population growth will eventually render the Earth 
unlivable for most species. And in some places, curbing this growth will undoubtedly require 
active intervention in support of women’s reproductive freedom, as Lowe advocates. But in 
discussions of sustainability, population growth should be the last issue addressed, while instead 


it is increasingly becoming the first, if not primary, problem to be identified. 


In this way, a focus on “overpopulation” distracts attention away from what is the most serious 
issue to be confronted right now: overconsumption of natural resources fueled by an economic 
system that demands continual growth, not in order to sustain the global population so much as 
to accumulate tremendous wealth in the hands of the very few. Until this obscene inequity, and 
the economic system driving it, are adequately addressed, all the attention to population growth 


in the world will do nothing to halt our environmental and poverty crises. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Challenging Scarcity 


Wendy Harcourt 


| would like to join this intriguing GT| debate around population. | am concerned that we 

are in danger of sliding down the slippery slope of colonial and racialized reasoning if we do 
not question the assumption that scarcity is caused by overpopulation and environmental 
degradation. We need to shift from population to complex questions around property 

rights, labor obligations, and a governance of environmental resources that has led to global 
inequalities and scarcity. The problem lies not so much in scarcity itself but in how scarcity is 
socially generated: in other words, the problem of access is due to a range of complex historical 
and political conditions.’ Betsy Hartmann, a well-known analyst of the implicit gender and racial 
blindness of population policy, puts it more strongly: “When this god of scarcity meets the devil 


of racism, the result is the greening of hate.”” 


The renewed use of statistics in the climate debate risks providing ongoing justification for the 
control of racialized bodies in population policy. Giorgos Kallis, in his rereading of Malthus, 
argues that speaking of population in terms of numbers is racist, classist, and patriarchal.* The 
issue is not population but how all of us can learn to live within our limits to stop ecological 
and social destruction. We need new and diverse strategies to build decolonized, socially just 


futures. 


As a feminist political ecologist, | would argue that our focus needs to be squarely on the lives 
of people on the margins whose environments are exploited and who are engaged in life and 
death battles.’ “Birth and death” are not just about state and markets but about social processes 
and institutions which create communities and provide the social, economic, and ecological 


conditions that support human security and sustainability. The fight for reproductive justice is 
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not only about individual women’s reproductive rights and freedom of choice, wherever they are 
living, but also about social, economic, civic, and environmental goals. Environmental issues are 
reproductive issues: “Efforts to protect the health and integrity of natural systems—water, air, soil, 
biodiversity—are struggles to sustain the ecosystems that make all life possible and enable the 
production and reproduction processes upon which all communities (hu- man and non-human) 
depend. In other words, environmental struggles are about fighting for and ensuring social 


reproduction.” 


These are not easy discussions. Population debates engage us on intensely emotional and 
personal levels. Deciding to have children when | did in the 1990s was about the feminist fight 
for the biological, technological, and economic choice to have children. That fight, twenty-five 
years later, is entangled in social and environmental responsibilities which diminish the possibility 


to speak of individual choice unaware of our collective responsibilities and fearful futures. 


In conclusion, let me point to the provocation of Donna Haraway in her call for “making kin not 
babies.”® She asks us to become responsible for those other than our biological family, forging 
relationships of dependence with people of all ages and with the more-than human beings with 
whom we also live. Haraway’s idea of making kin is a deeply radical strategy for survival and a 


plea for multi-species reproductive justice. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Resist Malthusian Coercion 


Betsy Hartmann 


“Population” is hardly an invisible elephant in the room. Malthusianism, along with its modern- 
day variants, is a dominant ideology taught in schools across the US and many other parts of 
the world as well. It is prevalent in media, international policy, and philanthropic and 
environmental circles. While this may not have been lan Lowe's intention, the notion that 
Malthusianism is somehow taboo is a well-worn strategy to gain attention and paint its critics as 
either ignorant or devious deniers. A similar tendency is to claim that Malthusianism is not racist 
and to criticize those who say otherwise for taking a cheap shot. But like a major river, racism 
continues to carve and shape the population landscape, reinforcing racialized stereotypes of 
over-breeding women, violent young men, and immigrant hordes. Just look at the images and 
photographs that accompany many articles on population and the environment. Today, 


Africans are the main targets of these stereotypes. 


Like other critical contributors to this conversation, | believe Malthusianism has little basis in fact 
and serves primarily to obscure capitalist and colonialist relations of production and exchange, 
deep inequalities in wealth and power, racism and sexism, wars and militarism, and the 
economic and political stranglehold of the fossil fuel industry. These are the primary drivers of 


poverty, environmental degradation, violence, and climate change. 


Malthusianism also distorts how we understand population dynamics. For example, IPAT’s level of 
abstraction conceals more than it reveals. P stands in for population size, while demographic 
dynamics entail so much more: population density and distribution to start with, along with 


gender, race, class, and age considerations. 


And lest we get overly apocalyptic about the demographic future, it is important to remember 


that birth rates have been declining steadily for many decades; the total fertility rate now 
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averages 2.4 children per woman. Although pockets of high fertility still exist, the main reason 
world population will likely grow by 2 to 3 billion more people before it stabilizes is that such 
a large portion of the population in the Global South is young and approaching child-bearing 
age. Over time, this “demographic momentum” will peter out as the present large generation 
of young people gets older and birth rates continue to decline worldwide. The task at hand is 
to plan for a larger global population in environmentally sustainable and socially equitable 
ways. Given that over half the world’s people now live in cities, investments in carbon-neutral, 


non-polluting forms of public transport and housing are key. 


As a longtime reproductive rights and women's health advocate, | strongly support people's 


access to safe, voluntary, and accessible contraception and abortion services and therefore 


oppose linking family planning to population control imperatives. As Lowe rightly points out, 
there is a long and sordid history of coercive population control measures, including China's 
one-child policy, one of the worst human rights abuses of the late twentieth century. (It is 
worth pointing out that many in the international population field initially supported the 


policy.) 


It is naive, however, to think that today family planning and population control can be joined 
together in a win-win non-coercive synergy. For example, the research of public health scholar 
Leigh Senderowicz in Sub-Saharan Africa shows that “despite narratives about empowering 
women through contraception, global family planning programs are evaluated primarily by their 
ability to increase contraceptive uptake and reduce fertility in the developing world.” The result 
is a spectrum of coercive practices at the provider level, including “biased or directive 
counseling, dramatically limited contraceptive method mix, scare tactics, provision of false 
medical information, refusal to remove provider-dependent methods, and the non-consented 
provision of long-acting methods.” As she and other researchers argue, the instrumentalization 
of women’s bodies to serve population control goals undermines the provision of good quality, 
rights-based family planning and reproductive health services. Population control is 


counterproductive, in other words.' 


For decades now, reproductive rights and women’s health advocates have opposed the 


instrumentalization of women’s bodies by both the population control establishment and the 
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anti-abortion movement, including the Vatican. The family planning reforms achieved at the 


1994 UN Population Conference in Cairo were largely the product of a long struggle by the 


international women’s health movement against both these powerful forces. This fact has not 


been adequately acknowledged. 


One final point: This is a very dangerous moment to be promoting the resurgence of 


Malthusianism and accompanying overpopulation a 
supremacist killers in Christchurch, El Paso, and Buffa 


arguments against immigrants. Increasingly, the Far Ri 


environment and climate change to promote its anti-i 


armism. The manifestos of the white 
o reference overpopulation in their hateful 


ght is wielding Malthusian fears about the 


mmigrant and eugenic racial purity agenda 


to a wider environmental audience. This has long been the strategy of the US-based network of 


population and environment groups organized by John Tanton, such as Numbers USA, Carrying 


Capacity Network, the Center for Immigration Studie 


Reform. 


s, and Federation for American Immigration 


At atime when many environmental groups are seriously reckoning with their racist pasts, 


including their previous embrace of the “population 


bomb,” it behooves the Great Transition 


Initiative to make a definitive break with Malthusianism and to take a strong stand against the 


very real threat posed by ecofascism. 


Endnotes 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Against Population Alarmism 
Lyla Mehta 


Rather than an “elephant in the room” as argued by lan Lowe, the population issue and neo- 
Malthusianism are both alive and kicking. Recent examples include David Attenborough’s 
film A Life On Our Planet, which talks about humans overrunning the world and the threats of 
population to the environment; Washington think tanks making links between so-called 
climate refugees, scarcity, and overpopulation; and even the UK's Prince William claim that 


Africa's population is a threat to wildlife and conservation. 


We are sadly still in a world where neo-Malthusian thinking posits simplistic linkages between 
soaring numbers, climate change, conflict, and resource scarcity. Links with Hardin's “tragedy 
of the commons’ are clear where environmentalism and development thought more 

broadly interpret a slew of issues ranging from global poverty and economic development, 
environmental change, conservation, and even national and global security through the lens of 
overpopulation and scarcity. This has tended to give rise to techno-authoritarian narratives 
which disproportionately target poor and marginalized people in the Majority World, who 
consequently often face a range of draconian actions, e.g., displacement, dispossession, bodily 


control (largely of poor non-white women), and biopolitics. 


Thus, this fixation with overpopulation diverts attention from more crucial issues such as how 
power is distributed in society, gender inequality, caste and ethnic discrimination, unfair terms 
of trade, state planning, centralizing technologies, tenure arrangements, ecological 
degradation, and so on. Furthermore, we need to link population debates with issues 


concerning unequal and skewed patterns of consumption, allocation, and distribution. 


A lot of my past work has focused on scarcity and limits. The scarcity postulate—i.e., the 


assumption that needs and wants are unlimited and the means to achieve them are scarce—is 
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the basic tenet of modern economics. But this notion has led to scarcity emerging as a 
totalizing discourse in both the North and South. The “scare” of scarcity has led to scarcity 
emerging as a political strategy for powerful groups. As argued by the late Steve Rayner, 
spreading fear about the planet's diminishing resources largely has served to keep poor people 
poor and enrich those already wealthy.' This is why in past works, together with several 
collaborators, | have argued that scarcity is not a natural condition: the problem lies in how we 
see scarcity and the ways in which it is socially generated.? Thus, we need to focus on the 
fundamental issues of resource allocation, access, entitlement, and social justice, rather than 


drawing on simplistic universalizing notions of scarcity. 


As we know from recent and past reports of the High Level Panel of Experts on Food Security 
and Nutrition and also the UNDP there is enough food and water to go around. Still, globally, 
the problem of chronic hunger exists and has intensified during the pandemic. In wealthy 
countries, perverse subsidy regimes have led to a generation of surpluses, and the poor eat 
cheap packaged food. Hunger and obesity are two sides of the same coin. There is currently an 
explosion of food banks in the UK, and about 8% of the population is food insecure.* The UK 

is the fifth richest country in the world. Malnutrition and hunger in the UK are not because of 


overpopulation but instead due to austerity, cuts, rising poverty, and inequality. 


These issues notwithstanding, the scare of scarcity and overpopulation remain a means of 
diverting attention away from the causes of poverty and inequality that may implicate the 
politically powerful. This is why Marie Sneve Martinussen (Norwegian MP from the Red Party) at 
a recent event on Limits to Growth plus 50 in Oslo so eloquently urged us to focus not on the 
Tragedy of the Commons, but instead the Tragedy of the Few, i.e. the role played by 

the powerful, the rich, and elites, in perpetuating GDP-obsessed growth, consumption, and 
environmental destruction. Similarly, the degrowth movement is largely calling for limits on 
consumption / growth to be largely for rich countries and elites across the world, rather than 


on poor and vulnerable groups and countries. 


Talk about teeming numbers and the need for birth control usually seem to pin all hopes and 
expectations on women. Invariably, the targets are Black and Brown women in Asia, Africa, and 


Latin America who are considered to have too many children. Rarely is the lens on white women 
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in rich countries, their babies, or indeed the carbon or ecological footprints of white families in 


the minority world. 


On June 24, 2022, the United States Supreme Court overturned the country’s constitutional 
right to abortion, which was a very tragic day for women’s rights and human rights. How can 
we even talk about population issues when such basic rights are denied to women? Even 
though similar bans don't exist in many other countries, there are still so many socio-cultural 
and economic hurdles around women’s reproductive rights which are still shaped by 
discriminatory male biases and laws. Within the US context, there is growing acknowledgement 
that lack of access to abortion will largely negatively affect immigrants, indigenous communities, 
women of color, disabled people, etc. So much of the US anti-abortion discourse is racist and 
can be linked to white supremacy. Thus, it is important to be aware that population growth and 
population control policies tend to be gender- and race-blind and thus risk reproducing 


colonial and racialized processes of reasoning and discrimination. 


In sum, rather than talking about population growth, let us focus our attention on moving 
towards achieving gender equality, climate justice, just processes of resource allocation and 
distribution, and development processes that are sustainable and socially/gender just across 
both the Global North and South. These are what really matter and would go a long way toward 
enhancing human and planetary well-being that will allow all beings (human and non-human) to 


flourish and thrive. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


An Obstacle to Radical Consciousness 
Brian Murphy 


The impulse for this debate on the population question is largely premised on an observation/ 
experience shared deeply by many of the respondents in this conversation, that population is 
not central to the environmental discourse—especially the discourse on catastrophic climate 
shift—and what to do about it. As an educator and organizer, rather than a scientist or systems 


analyst, | would say that this is not my experience at all. 


On the contrary, |am overwhelmed, and have been for decades, by an ingrained, 
impenetrable populationist set of assumptions primary to the large preponderance of people's 
gut understanding of what is happening on this planet. In spite of the important gains in 
structural analysis rooted in feminist political economy leading up to the 1994 International 
Conference on Population and Development in Cairo, and deepened and validated in practice 
since, the conventional, “popular” conviction, especially in the affluent Global North, is that the 
root of the “climate crisis,” and the biggest roadblock to “solving” that crisis, is overpopulation, 
and that the population that needs to be diminished, controlled, is over there—largely, “the 


poor.” 


| meet this conviction in the classroom and in meetings—yes, including meetings of committed 
environmentalists, as well as development practitioners. | also confront it constantly in casual 
conversations, and in deeper discussions at the dinner table, among friends. And now | find it in 
the concerns of my grandchildren, a new generation, while walking along the river, imbued in 


them in the classroom and the schoolyard. 


| know that this crude understanding is not what is being promoted by lan Lowe in his essay, 


nor by those who have strongly identified with the preoccupations he expresses. But it is the 
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core apprehension of reality embraced by the majority of “ordinary” people who need to be the 


expanded audience for awareness-raising, organizing, and mobilization. 


What troubles me most is that in my experience, this imbued conviction/intuition of a single 
primary cause/solution reduces people's urgency in engaging more deeply in the issue of 
climate shift, let alone confronting the profound issues of environmental justice that lie at the 
very heart of where humanity stands at this moment (for those interested, | expand on this 


theme here). 


The focus on overpopulation and, in particular, the need for concerted population control 
measures as a primary imperative—for that is the implication of this discussion, however 

couched—is a block to developing the radical consciousness and popular momentum to 
embrace the transformative political will that is required to achieve anything like the Great 


Transition that the GTI project has been promoting all these many years. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Focus on Human Security 
Peter Sterling and Michael Platt 


Population growth, we would argue, should not be a primary concern, but words alone cannot 


fully express the problem. Consider then the following graphs: 
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The rate of population growth peaked in 1968, the very year that Paul Ehrlich and Garret Hardin 
justifiably freaked out. But then it declined so steeply that world population will level off by the 
end of the century, and the precise number is unimportant. lan Lowe says that “[s]trong 
support for family planning could mean 30% fewer people in 2100 than in current UN 
projections and thus greater odds for a livable planet.” But the climate crisis is imminent, and if 
we do not turn down consumption immediately, the planet in seventy years will have zero 


odds of being livable. 


Lowe claims that “[i]n the absence of significant changes in lifestyle, energy demand is directly 
proportional to the number of people using the energy.” But right now, which is all that 
matters, “lifestyle” (consumption) grows exponentially, far outstripping population increase.! 
The lower graph shows atmospheric CO, (left vertical axis) and temperature (right vertical axis) 


rising together, closely tracked by the red curve of GDP? 
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Lowe notes that Brazil and Indonesia are in the top ten countries for total emissions, as though 
the cause is population, but much of Indonesia's emissions stem from deforestation due to 
commercial logging and oil palm plantations, and these are driven by First World consumption. 
Turn down the world economy, and Indonesia's emissions will follow. Lowe identifies as the 
core question whether we can “limit global warming to less than 2 °G—as science says we 
must—without accelerating the transition to lower fertility.” But the curve of population growth 
is already declining so steeply that further steepening cannot impact climate warming over the 


next critical decade. 


The demographic transition to low fertility occurred in country after country as parents gained 
confidence that their first few children would live. Then there was no advantage and plenty of 
disadvantage to having large families. People responded to a radical shift in social conditions by 
changing their attitudes—and they controlled the means of their reproduction. One lesson— 
perhaps it is even a principle of human behavior—is that when people feel safe, they are more 
likely to behave rationally. Right now, the only rational response to the GDP curve is to turn it 
down immediately, and to do that people must feel safe. Furthermore, since consumption is 


driven strongly by local comparisons, people must also feel locally more equal. 
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A sense of safety and local equality does not require raising consumption for everyone south 
of the Sahara or on the Indian subcontinent or in Central America to US levels—as implied by 
the IPAT equation. In fact, the US leads in creating what Herman Daly calls “illth.” Our unbridled 
consumption delivers worse health. Our consumption is driven by our loss of essential daily 
satisfactions from work, physical activity, and social connections—it is our failing effort to stave 
off despair and rage. “Poor” countries should certainly not follow our path; rather, they should 


preserve community life by making it safer. 


Safety and local equality require (1) reducing terror now wreaked on civilian populations by 
warlords and drug cartels; (2) protecting and reinvigorating local, sustainable agriculture, which 
has been nearly destroyed by industrial agriculture in the name of the “green revolution’; and (3) 
preparing proactively for the coming droughts, storms, floods, and fires by stockpiling necessities 
that will allow communal life to continue in place. Otherwise, there will be massive migration 
and chaos. The resources—the means of production—needed to make the world safe for 


democracy exist, but they are held by a handful of oligarchs who must urgently be confronted. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Panel 3: 
Questions and Complexities 


GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


What Developing Countries Need 


Biko Agozino 


Since the publication of Thomas Malthus’s An Essay on the Principle of Population, the work has 
generated significant controversy. Malthus argued that population would grow geometrically, 
but food production could only grow arithmetically, leading population to outstrip the capacity 
of the land to support it. Ils the question of overpopulation then always that of human beings 
versus nature, with nature always winning? The fact that human beings, as part of nature, 

can and do control some forces of nature or try to cohabit amicably with the rest of nature is 
not new. Even in the time of Malthus, William Godwin had pointed out the possibility that an 
improvement in human institutions could lead to a balance between human beings and the 
rest of nature.’ Subsequently, Karl Marx developed this view further and maintained that “social 
reorganization and technology were the parallel instruments by means of which the tooth and 
claw of primitive nature could be blunted.”* But in his characteristic pessimism, Malthus argued 
that even where such a “utopian balance” is attained, it will still, in the long run, be 


disequilibrated due to the tendency of population to outpace food production. 


Malthus’s belief that population always increases at a geometrical ratio has been discredited by 
the demographic transition theory, which postulates that increasing technological 
development and changing patterns of behavior limit the growth of population without any 
need for the Malthusian checks of famine, war, or disease nor for his preventive check of 
abstinence. However, many countries have yet to complete the demographic transition, and 


many activists in industrialized countries still oppose contraception and access to abortion. 


By insisting that food production increases by arithmetical ratio due to increased pressure 
on land, Malthus also failed to anticipate the magnitude of technological development that was 


to follow the industrial revolution. A case in point is the fact that the US cultivated 15% 
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less land in 1970 than in 1940 but produced 70% greater output due to improved agricultural 
technologies. The UN Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) estimates that the use of scarce 
water resources is becoming more efficient and that the bulk of the increase in arable land and 


improved crop yield will take place in Africa and South America by 2050.3 Thus the land-to- 


human ratio no longer determines productivity as technology advances. However, in the less 
developed economies, where we still hear of drought and famine due to inadequate mastery 


of nature, violence, and corruption, Malthus remains relevant. 


The Food and Agricultural Organization reports that the “Malthusian threat” is more relevant 
to the poorer countries of Asia and Africa, where food production will need to be doubled 

by 2050 to meet the projected population increases.* All countries still face problems due to 
environmental pollution, global warming, deforestation, and crowding. Unlike industrialized 
societies which passed through the demographic transition gradually following the 
development of food, health, and contraceptive technologies, which gradually reduced fertility 
and morality rates within a social atmosphere of changing attitudes, the developing countries 
had the opportunity to adopt the technologies almost spontaneously without changing their 
traditional pronatalist views and traditional modes of production. The result is a massive 


increase in population without proportionate increase in food supplies. 


This has led many writers to associate the low level of economic development in some 
countries with a high rate of population increase. Neo-Malthusians, consequently, argue that 
Western nations are not morally obliged to provide aid to the poor developing countries unless 
those countries are prepared to intensify efforts to limit their birth rates. Like the traditional 
analysis of Malthus, this analysis has attracted much criticism, especially from neo-Marxists who 
argue that a smaller population does not guarantee a higher rate of productivity and 
development. As China demonstrated with the one-child policy and rapid economic growth, 
the policy option open to developing countries is not a choice between the neo-Malthusian 
and the neo-Marxian answers to the problem, but probably a synthesis of both—the realization 
that efforts to promote family planning must be accompanied by efforts to develop and 


distribute resources equitably. However, a woman’s right to choose contraception and abortion 
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remains illegal in many developing countries today and continues to be challenged in court by 


anti-abortion activists in some industrialized countries. 


However, developing countries need much more than family planning assistance; they also 
need to develop the technologies that will make increased resources more equitably available. If 
for nothing else, technological advancement will assure parents that when they decide to have 
fewer children, those children will be guaranteed better chances in life. Part of the solution in 
Africa may lie in the abolition of the colonial boundaries to allow the population to migrate 
more freely across state boundaries within the economy of scale that the African Union 
Commission appears to be building with a free trade agreement, though African unity involves 
much more than trade. In the case of Africa, with its enormous natural resources, it is scandalous 
that policy experts concentrate on how the population will be curbed instead of challenging 
the countries and companies that benefited from the centuries of the depopulation of Africa 
during slavery and the century of colonization to start paying reparations to Africa as a way of 
guaranteeing survival to the extent that the need for survival will no longer pressure the poor 


into having larger families as an insurance against an uncertain future. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


The Root Cause: Patriarchal Capitalism 
Gwendolyn Hallsmith 


Thanks to lan Lowe and everyone else for a provocative dialogue about population. When lan 
Lowe wrote that we will be running up the down escalator on environmental progress until 
we address “a significant, yet underacknowledged, driver of environmental degradation, 
namely, the size and growth of the human population,” it got my attention. Drivers are 
important, and to uncover them requires a fairly rigorous systems analysis. They are also often 


counterintuitive, which tends to clash with mindsets that rely on old assumptions. 


Many comments seem to assume that human population growth is akin to cells dividing in 

a Petri dish: we will keep expanding up to and beyond the limits. Others recognize the links 
between population growth and the larger economic, social, and political systems at work. An 
exponentially growing population is not a foregone conclusion: witness the places in the world 
where zero or negative population growth has been achieved. If overpopulation is a problem, 
and | do not deny that it is, then the question needs to be what drives population growth, 


rather than assuming it is an independent variable that drives environmental problems. 


It was interesting to read about the work that certain patriarchal religious groups did to 
undermine the efforts to raise population as a problem at the Rio Earth Summit. Looking at the 
current Supreme Court in the US, we can see the same misogynistic religious influence at work. 
But even with the background noise from people opposed to birth control and reproductive 
health for women, the main reason it has been a taboo subject in environmental circles has 
more to do with the embedded racism, classism, and sexism that has dominated the 
population discussion. It deflects attention from affluence and overconsumption and has been 


used in terrible ways on people who are not the problem. Lately in Vermont, for example, 
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are finally coming to terms with the state’s history of eugenics between 1931and 1957, which 
entailed the forced sterilization on indigenous, Black, and other people who were deemed 


genetically inferior. 


White patriarchal supremacy is the dominant paradigm that shapes a lot of the powerful 


institutions in our world—the churches, the monetary system, the governments, academia, the 


businesses, even the modern “nuclear family.” In this paradigm, women start as the property of 
men; the fight we have had over centuries now for equal rights has not yet been won. In 
addition to forcing women into a subservient position, this same system impoverishes millions 
for profit. The resulting poverty, human suffering, and desperation has been well-documented 
as a driver of population. The combination of the oppression of women and systemic 
impoverishment is a toxic mix; these are arguably the drivers of our environmental catastrophe, 
not population itself. For those familiar with Donella Meadows’s ranking of effective leverage 
points, population would be at the bottom of the list; the mindsets that create the system goals 


are at the top. 


Population growth can therefore be seen as a side effect of predatory capitalism, the economy 
of white patriarchal supremacy. To fix predatory capitalism requires changing the economic 
structures of ownership, money, markets, management, and metrics, about which | have written 
here. To do that, we need to change the dominant, dominator paradigm. Riane Eisler's work 
toward a partnership paradigm is instructive in this area, along with the people all over the world 


who are working on a regenerative future. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Toward Policy Specificity 


Giorgos Kallis 


The essay lan Lowe is a welcome and measured contribution to debates around population 
control and its contribution in the pursuit of sustainability. Lowe makes a reasonable case for 
non-intrusive family planning, both in the Global North and South, and is careful to distance 
himself from more problematic discourses of overpopulation, and the prescriptions that come 


out of them. 


An important question is why population remains a “taboo” for many of us, and on this, |am 
not sure if the essay gives a full answer. One reason obviously is the problematic uses to which 
claims of overpopulation have been put in the past, which Lowe acknowledges, and the 
uneasiness among many of us to be bedfellows with the “carrying capacity network" crowd 
that wants immigrants out and thinks that our boats have already too many castaways in 
them and we better leave the ones out to drown. One may argue, as Lowe does in this essay, 
that this association between concerns for population and racism or xenophobia is 
coincidental and not necessary and that one could develop an empowering and progressive 
narrative around questions of population. Still, there is something intrinsically problematic, | 
fear, in thinking of humans as a number of bodies, which lends itself easily to a “bird’s eye 
view” of human affairs and a state perspective of people as numbers that need to be 
governed and managed (increased or decreased). This approach to “population” does not sit 
easily with goals of social justice, unless we develop a more nuanced and careful language 


than that of IPAT, with its back-of-the envelope calculations. 


If one were to develop a more egalitarian and emancipatory narrative around issues of what 
we now call “population,” then feminism and movements for birth control could be a good 


starting point. | saw little in this direction in the essay, and | wonder why (for those interested, in 
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my book Limits, and following the clues from Joan Martinez-Alier, | have a short section on the 
birth control activism of Emma Goldman and other anarchofeminists at the turn of the 
twentieth century in the US, which presented a very different logic and starting point than that 


of the dominant narratives about population today). 


In fact, what | missed in the essay the most were specifics. What forms of family planning 
precisely? How is population to be controlled in a non-intrusive way—with what policy 
measures, with what voluntary initiatives? What has worked well, and what not? Why and how 
would fathers and mothers in the Global North be convinced to have one child? What policies 
do Global South countries themselves consider? What demands are coming from social or 


feminist movements in the Global South or North that speak to these questions? 


Without such specifics, |am afraid that a general discussion about “over’-population risks 
always the danger of turning into a game of othering, even under the best of intentions. Those 
of us who stand for degrowth have developed our discourse beyond a critique of limitless 
growth to a positive agenda with specific proposals for political, institutional and everyday 
changes. Our proposals remain speculative, but at least their specificity makes it harder to end 
up with strange bedfellows. Those who call for egalitarian and progressive paths of population 


decrease must do the same. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Ethics on a Crowded Planet 


Alexander Lautensach 


The quadrupling of the global human population during many people's lifetime has changed 
the world tremendously. It has given rise to the name Anthropocene for this new era in which 
a single species irreversibly modifies the entire planet and its climate. In stark contradiction to 
that recognition, growth of our populations is predominantly perceived as something that 
happens to us, not by us. Any awareness of agency in population dynamics, personal or 
collective, is usually suppressed or denied. Most of the time, and in most cultures, we continue 


to treat the subject as a taboo entirely. 


Those diverse ancient cultural taboos and restrictive norms hamper discussions of human 
agency or gender relations in the context of procreation and perpetuate unsustainable growth. 
The notion that a woman would voluntarily have a dozen children seems preposterous; if it 
happens involuntarily, it happens under oppression. The ubiquitous cultural predispositions 
towards population issues affect gender relations, structures of power and privilege, economic 


orders, social stratification, individual agency, and valuations of nature. 


Nevertheless, the taboo has been perceptibly eroding lately.’ Conservative organizations and 
decision-makers are quietly transitioning from denying the Anthropocene polycrisis towards 
adapting to its consequences. Cornucopian views regarding growth as boundless and inherently 
good are being challenged by hard evidence indicating the transgression of planetary 


boundaries and recommending donut economics. 


Throughout almost all of human history, population growth was not worth discussing; it didn't 
exist. Populations remained more or less stable as a result of biological control mechanisms 
(infectious disease, malnutrition, behavioral reactions such as warfare and emigration) and 


through cultural adaptations (contraception, abstinence, abortion, infanticide). 
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All that changed with the onset of industrialization, colonization, and organized health care. 
Now, the scarcity of essential resources, and the ensuing conflict and suffering, are increasing. 
No progress has been made on the Sustainable Development Goals for the past two years.’ Our 
collective demand of ecosystem services exceeds 170% of what the biosphere can sustainably 
deliver.* Waiting in the wings for their chance of a big comeback are famine and disease. | agree 
with lan Lowe's proposition that a Great Transition is proving ever less possible without effective 
and universal attention to population growth. Many moral arguments for such initiatives are 
based on anthropocentric considerations of the welfare and security of future generations. 
Ecocentric arguments point to the injustice behind ecological damage, accelerating species 
extinction, massive abuse and mistreatment of industrially “harvested” animals, and rampant 
destruction and displacement of wild nature by our sheer numbers. Fortunately, for once the 
two ethics do not contradict each other but reinforce the argument for pursuing ecologically 


defined ends. 


ENDS 


A Great Transition to a “sustainable, equitable, and desirable future” as advocated by Lowe 
amounts to “acceptable survival” according to Van Rensselaer Potter's taxonomy of collective 
survival modes. Universally, what counts as acceptable is determined by the four pillars of 
human security—ensuring that basic sociopolitical, economic, health-related, and 
environmental needs are met in sustainable way.® This includes working for the sustainable 
well-being of all ecosystems that support our security in the future, limiting humanity's impact 
on those ecosystems and reducing it where it has transgressed sustainable boundaries, and 


protecting and conserving the Earth's remaining biodiversity. 


Obviously, those requirements could be met for a population of a few million people in 
extreme comfort, or several billion in less comfort. As is reflected in the I=PAT equation, the 
difference manifests as different per capita allotments of affluence A and technological impact 
T.’ The total demand or impact | on the biosphere that humanity can hope to sustainably exert 
is at best constant. That means that the size of individual allotments that are claimed on 


average determines what size population P can be sustained. The model boils down to sharing 
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a single pie as fairly as the guests around the table can agree on: admitting more guests means 
smaller shares, while baking more pies is hardly an option. The challenge lies in the negotiable 
details and the means: How small a share AT might be acceptable as a minimum claim? On 


whose authority should exorbitant claims be rejected and additional guests refused? 


Our 170% overshoot indicates that the present product of PAT must be reduced, and as quickly 
as possible to minimized further damage (including climate change). The problem is that all 
three variables are still increasing. Neither greater equity nor stabilizing the world population will 
suffice to address the problem. All of the required measures will be unavoidably intrusive; 
however, they vary by degrees, by their extents of injustice, and by the moral boundaries 


involved, and they call for moral choices among means. 


MEANS 


While the ends are defined strictly by ecological models of bodies consuming resources, the 
means towards those ends are subject to ethical deliberation. The ends present tall challenges 
for a world order that cannot even seem to agree on a uniform system of shoe sizes in a global 
market. How could we hope to agree on the means in this much more critical endeavor? 
Dismantling taboos and discrediting their underlying values seem to be necessary starting 
points. As Lowe pointed out, even climate change alone cannot be halted without population 


reduction; the emission savings resulting from one fewer child dwarf all other measures.® 


The I=PAT relationship also indicates that the size of the challenge to reduce population will be 
determined by how much we are willing to collectively, equitably, and fairly reduce our 
individual claims to resources. Much learning and unlearning will be required, at the levels of the 
individual and of collectives, to move towards greater frugality and to change procreative 
behavior.’ At the heart of that learning lies value change, without which no lasting change of 


behavior can be achieved. 


At present, any attempt by governments to limit procreation is widely regarded as violating 
human rights. Some rights are universally grantable, such as human dignity and inviolability; 
other rights are resource-dependent and therefore cannot be granted under all circumstances." 


The “right to reproduce" falls into that category at this time. Targeted is the assumption that 
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“want” makes a right, and the expectation of state subsidies for additional children and for 


reproductive technologies. 


Solutions must aim at minimizing injustice when trading present day injustice for future welfare. 


Deliberations use John Rawls’s concept of reflective equilibrium." 


Extending considerations of justice to other species, ecosystems, and to Gaia is not misanthropic 
but a long-overdue recourse to numerous indigenous ecocentric ethics.” It also turns our 


attention as stewards of nature to “managing ourselves.” 


A complementary requirement on the way towards population reduction is empowerment. It 
can amplify learning when it is experienced during the learning process. Political empowerment 
must be extended to individuals, especially women, and other disenfranchised groups, in order 
to support action on newly adopted value priorities. The challenge is to extend empowerment 
from the economic into the political realm to destabilize patriarchy. This will facilitate 


appropriate policy change. 


Ethical decision-making and consensus-building can be expedited by urgent circumstances. 


While the urgency is evidently building, even superficial consensus still seems far out of reach. 


It might help us to take heed of the alternative, passively endured transition to a small 


population of survivors, enforced by Mother Nature through the most disagreeable means. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Global Migration: The Next Phase 


Gustave Massiah 


| greatly appreciate GTl’s decision to organize a debate on the issue of world population and its 
relationship to the environment. | would like to emphasize a central issue that is directly linked 
to the question of world population: the question of migration. It seems to me that we are ina 


period of bifurcation in the long history of migrations. 


The History of Migrations is inseparable from the History of Humanity. This history began in 
Africa with the migrations of Neanderthals and Homo Sapiens. Migrants are not intruders; they 
are part of the history of each society. Migrations mark the imagination of our world: let us 
quote, among others, nomadism, sedentarization with the mastery of agriculture, exile, 


colonizations, diasporas, and rural exodus. 


Migration, along with industrialization and urbanization, is a key issue in population discourse. 
The fear of a demographic explosion has marked the last fifty years, and the Club of Rome 


report in 1970 heightened awareness of ecological limits. 


In the history of capitalism, the deep traces of slavery and colonization still remain. Today, with 
capitalist globalization in its neoliberal phase, three important forms of migration can be 
defined. Economic migrations characterized by the immense differences of wealth between 
countries are a byproduct of imperialism and neo-colonialism. As Alfred Sauvy expressed it very 
well in 1950, “if the richness is in the North and the people are in the South, the people will go 
where the richness is and you will be unable to do anything to stop them.” Political migrations 
are the result of wars and conflicts and result in the displacement of refugees. The 


environmental migrations that are beginning will upset the balance of the world population. 
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We are living in a period of profound rupture marked by a succession of crises. The financial crisis 
that began with the subprime lending crisis in 2008 marked the beginning of the exhaustion of 
neoliberalism. Austerity policies, backed by authoritarianism, have undermined freedoms without 
providing economic stability. The ideologies of identity and security respond to the emergence 
of social movements embracing new radicalisms—whether feminism; anti-racism and revolts 
against discrimination; or support for the first peoples, migrants, and diasporas. The awareness 

of the ecological crisis is deepening, combined with the crisis of the pandemic. Kyle Harper 
reminds us that the fall of the Roman Empire was facilitated by a pandemic, a rabies outbreak, 
and the climate (an episode of glaciation).? This fusion of public health and environmental crisis 


accompanies crises of civilization. 


In the field of migration, there have been considerable ruptures. Take, for example, the 
contradiction between nomads and sedentary people that has accompanied human history 
since the invention of agriculture in Mesopotamia. Today we are living through the transition of 
agricultural populations in practically all countries from the majority of the population to around 
5% of the total population. This development will change the situation and the very image of 


migrants. 


The same applies to the notion of borders. In the long history of migration, an important change 
took place between the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with the transition from the 
empire-state to the nation-state. Nation-states have not always existed and are not an eternal 
form. National identity is a recent invention. As Edouard Glissant and Patrick Chamoiseau so well 
put it, each individual has multiple identities; it is reductive and wrong to want to reduce them 
to a single identity, that of the nation.2 Freedom of movement and citizenship of residence are 


among the emerging rights that will be strengthened in the future. 


Migrants are already actors in the transformation of societies and the world. The financial flows of 
migrants and diasporas to their countries of origin represented $630 billion in 2021, while public 


“aid” reached a ceiling of $179 billion. 


Let us accept the hypothesis of two Canadian demographers, Darrell Bricker and John Ibbitson, 


who analyze the shock of global demographic decline in their book The Empty Planet“ They 
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question the United Nations’s predictions that the world population will rise from 7 to 11 

billion by the end of the century before stabilizing. They estimate that the peak will be 9 billion 
between 2040 and 2060. And that the population will be decreasing in about thirty countries 

in 2050 (compared to about twenty today). Fertility rates are not astronomical in developing 
countries. Many are at or below replacement level. The reason for this is women’s emancipation, 
which explains why the reproduction rate is stabilizing at 1.7 children per woman. Social aging is 
becoming a key issue. The countries that would fare best are those that, like Canada with 20% of 


its population born outside the country, would be culturally inclusive of diversity and migrants. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Economic Impacts of Population Reduction 
Heikki Patomaki 


In his lead essay, lan Lowe argues that we must discuss the “elephant in the room,” namely 
population growth. The world population has again doubled in just fifty years. The human 
impact (I) on nature is the product of P population, A affluence, and T technology. While | = PAT 
may be a “power-blind” and “agent-less” equation that does not tell us anything exact about 
the world (relations between different factors are historical and vary), it nonetheless indicates 
correctly that population and its growth matters. But why is population growth a taboo? Lowe 
and other participants in this discussion trace the absence of population growth in the political 
agenda to the dominance of conservative values and neoclassical economics. In addition, many 
leftists have entertained the suspicion that considering the role of population growth means 


blaming the poor. 


In the 1980s, the US government started to fight abortion in international fora and linked family 


planning conceptually with abortion. Meanwhile, in the context where neoclassical economics 


increasingly defined the development agenda—for instance, through the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank—it started to appear evident to many that mainstream 
and libertarian economists such as Julian Simon had won the great population debate against 
neo-Malthusians such as Paul Ehrlich. Analysts on the left associated the concern for population 
growth with racism, eugenics, and forced measures. They resorted to the idea that education 
and empowerment of women would slow population growth on its own—even though 
experience shows that active promotion of family planning and contraception is critically 
important and that in many parts of the Global South, population growth is a key cause of 
poverty in itself. Consequently, other issues have largely replaced concerns about 


overpopulation. 
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In the affluent North since the 1980s, mainstream economics has also developed the idea that 
the aging population is becoming a fiscal burden—also through eroding the current tax bases— 
and that therefore further population (and economic) growth would be desirable. This has not 
facilitated global agenda-setting. The basic implication is that public finances must be adjusted 
to the sustainability deficit and the general government deficit. In many affluent countries, 


fiscal sustainability deficit has been taken to mean that as the so-called dependency ratio is 


deteriorating, it is no longer possible to maintain welfare state services or transfers at current 
levels of generosity. Structural reforms such as privatization are necessary, and public spending 


must be cut. 


However, from a Keynesian perspective, attempts to reduce public debt tend to be self-defeating 
and recessionary. Through cuts in public expenditure, disposable income is reduced, thus 
potentially inducing or worsening economic recession through the multiplier effect. This leads to 
decreased tax receipts and increased expenditure due to the workings of automatic stabilizers, 
such as unemployment benefits. When combined with a fall in GDP, this increase in expenditure 
increases the debt-to-GDP ratio, potentially leading to a vicious circle. Crucially, however, whether 
this dynamic is played out depends, e.g., on the policies of other states and the prevailing phase 
of the business cycle, which is partly dependent on these policies though by no means reducible 


to them. 


What this analysis indicates is that anticipations of the future are reflexive and thus often self- 
altering. The anticipation that aging population is becoming a fiscal burden can become, at least 
in part, a self-fulfilling prophecy. Moreover, the idea of cutting public spending goes against the 
basic Keynesian idea that decarbonization and adequate responses to various other ecological 
problems require direct public investments on a massive scale, organized not only within states 
but also internationally and globally. At a still deeper level, the attempt by mainstream economics 
to induce further economic and/or population growth goes against the basic insight of | = PAT. 
As technological developments are uncertain and can never more than partly compensate 

for the material impacts of production and consumption, the growth of both population and 


incomes increases the human impact on nature. 


However, |= PAT is a problem also for post-Keynesian economic theory. Could full employment 


be reached in a steady state economy? The aim of a steady state or decreasing economy poses 
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fundamental challenges to economic theory and policy. How do we avoid vicious cycles in 
macroeconomic developments if the aim is a systematically decreasing world population? Could 
this decrease be accelerated in the affluent North where the levels of consumption are especially 
unsustainable while speeding up the demographic transition in the South? This area of research 
has started to catch the attention of post-Keynesian economists, but many of them rely on 


abstract and irrealist models of separable national economies imagined as closed systems. 


It looks clear that in an ecologically sustainable economic system, aggregate demand, savings, 
and investments would have to be controlled or at least steered on a macroeconomic level. 
This would seem to imply intensive and extensive planning at different scales of organization, 
including globally. The global scale is particularly important for various reasons, not least given 
the importance of population as a conventional source of national state power. Moreover, 
could recurrent budget deficits and reduced savings maintain a non-zero rate of profits? Are 
these kinds of budget deficits and reduced savings sustainable? What can we learn from the 
experiences of countries with the fastest population decline whether due to mass outbound 
migration, demographic transition, or both? What kind of global clearing and monetary 
system is compatible with generalized and persistent deficits, reduced savings, and decreasing 


populations? 


In a new 2022 paper, HansjOrg Herr argues that “[allthough comprehensive government 
interventions and rules are needed in an ecologically low-growth economy, the recommended 
system is not comparable with a planned system of the former Soviet type.”’ And he continues, 
“Whether such an alternative system is understood as a version of highly regulated capitalism or 
as anew system is a question of taste.” It thus seems that an adequate discussion of the “elephant 
in the room" takes us to the deepest questions of economic theory and political practice. While 
countries such as Japan can muddle through for decades, decreasing world population does 

not seem to be quite compatible with the current form of capitalist market economy, nor with 


sovereign states and the currently prevailing gridlocked system of global governance. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


A Fraught History 
Gus Speth 


lan Lowe has written an appropriate and thoughtful call for more attention to the need for an 
environmentally responsible demographic transition. | have a few points to make that may be 


helpful. 


1.When | joined the UN in 1993 as head of the UN Development Programme, the famous 
1994 Cairo Conference was just around the corner. | attended and was excited by the event. In 
retrospect, it still seems admirable to me, but it did turn out to be one of several major UN 
events where high hopes and strong pledges were not realized subsequently. On this list one 


must include the Rio Earth Summit of 1992. 


Lowe seems to place the Cairo Conference on his list of unfortunate developments that 

have contributed to a loss of focus on family planning. He writes that the conference “shifted 
discussions from family planning to reproductive health (an important but distinct goal)” and 
that, after the conference, international underfunding became “dramatically worse.” That does 
not seem right to me. In its ten-year retrospective on Cairo in 2004, the UN Fund for Population 
Activities (UNFPA) wrote the following about the conference, accurately | believe: “At Cairo, 
the international community reached consensus on three quantitative goals to be achieved 
by 2015: the reduction of infant, child and maternal mortality; the provision of universal access 
to education, particularly for girls; and the provision of universal access to a full range of 
reproductive health services, including family planning.” Cairo’s shift from “population control’ 
to reproductive health was part of a welcomed and overdue broadening. Indeed, even if one’s 
goal were merely to reduce fertility rates and slow population growth, the package of policies 
needed would include securing the rights, empowerment, and opportunities, including 


employment opportunities, of women; the education of girls and young women; the 
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availability of maternal and child health care; and access to non-coercive family planning 
services. Though its goals were broader, this was the approach adopted at Cairo. Though | am 
guessing here, | think it is the whole Cairo package that has been badly underfunded, not just 


family planning. 


2. Lowe is very helpful in trying to understand the headwinds that have faced international 
support in these areas. He may not be giving sufficient attention to the way that the battles 
about abortion access and contraception in the United States have bedeviled support for 
international family planning organizations as well as the UNFPA. | will leave to others to 
describe the sorry history of the Mexico City Policy. The United States is expected to be a major 
funder of a wide variety of international activities. When the US takes a hike, as it did with Mexico 
City, that not only generates a shortfall; it can also encourage some other countries to cut 


support as well. 


3. Lowe uses the IPAT equation, a favorite of mine. In this identity, the P term is indeed important, 
but it is especially important when A and T are large, as they are in the United States. The US 
population has grown by almost 50 percent since 1980: about 100 million people. Meanwhile, far 
from facing up to the environmental and other downsides of this growth, loud voices in business, 
government, and the economics profession are shouting alarm that US population growth is 
Stalling. A business newsletter explains the slowdown as the result of increased mortality rates, 


decreased birth rates, and lessened international migration during the COVID-19 pandemic. 


On the topic of restarting US population growth, there has been silence from the normal 
protectors of the environment. There was a time, way back in the 1970s, when Zero 
Population Growth and (even) Negative Population Growth were going strong, and mainline 
environmentalists had some focus on population issues. But those days are gone. Foreign- 
born Americans and their children have been the main drivers of US population growth. For 
good reasons, progressives, including those in environmental ranks, are deeply distressed 

by the way recent immigrants have been treated inside our country, at the border, and back 
in or near their home countries. When support for any sort of rational immigration policy 
remains elusive, bringing environmental policy into that picture is not something progressive 


politicians are rushing to do. When it comes to immigration, those who have occasionally 
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cited the environmental issue are the MAGA folks and the so-called eco-fascists, who can 


never bring themselves to care about actual environmental policy itself. Forging a constructive, 


environmentally aware approach to population in the United States will require forging a 


constructive approach to immigration, and 


culture wars. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Farewell to Patriarchy 
Martha Van Der Bly 


In his inspiring essay “Population and the Great Transition,” lan Lowe pleads for a new set of 
values as part of the Great Transition that will include the recognition that “growth without limit 
cannot continue on a finite planet.” Amidst many uncertainties and unpredictable factors, there 
are two certainties: there is but one Earth and but one Humanity. What is the future of this 


couple? 


During this dance of time and of survival, of Humanity and Earth, the voice of Humanity speaks 
loudly, through actions and through words. Mother Earth cannot speak. But if she would, what 
would she say? Listen to how she speaks in actions. Tornadoes. Earthquakes. Relentless drought. 
Blizzards. Raging wildfires. Devastating floods. Affecting all but foremost the poor. “Enough!” 
Earth might say, if we listened. We agree. Enough is enough. But enough of what? Capitalism? 
Population growth? Consumption? Exploitation? All of that? Let's get rid of all of that! Time for 


the Great Transition. Let's bury the old. Hail the New. 


Yet perhaps Mother Earth, who nurtures us, feeds us, and eventually buries us, who cares for us 
from cradle to grave, does not speak through great and powerful winds. Or through 
earthquakes and fires. Maybe her voice can be heard in a gentle breeze. Maybe in nothing but a 
sigh. Like the sigh from Fernanda, a tortoise from the Galapagos species, long believed to be 
extinct, this month confirmed alive by geneticists from Princeton. They identified Fernanda, 


named after the Fernandina Island, as the first of her species in more than a century:' 


Maybe there is a voice of hope. Not all is lost. Progress is rarely rapid. It is more often painfully 
slow. We cannot rebuild—or even preserve—in a generation what has been destroyed in 


centuries. New beginnings are often disguised as painful endings, as Lao Tzu would have it. We 
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are living in a painful ending. Perhaps what we are witnessing—and we are lucky enough to be 


explicitly part of it—is a new beginning. A new era. 


The debate about population is not a numbers game, even though it is. We are talking about 
the creation of new life. The greatest mystery of all. ln A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the creation 
of new life, of the changeling boy that drives the plot, is surrounded with tragedy: the death of 
the mother. Titania, the stubborn Fairy Queen, is adamant to keep the boy: “The Fairy Land buys 
not the child of me.” She takes care of the boy in memory of her friend: “But she, being mortal, 
of that boy did die.” Yet not all mortals die of childbirth. Men, like the fairies, do not die during 
childbirth. Like the fairies, men are not left with physical scars after birth. Men, like the fairies, do 


not die during pregnancy. 


While men and women are equal in many ways, there is no greater disparity between the two 
genders than in the process of the creation of new life. What strikes me as the greatest contrast 
is the difference in the risk involved. A man, in a physical sense, risks nothing in the process of 
the creation of new life. All it takes could be five minutes, even less. Yet a woman risks 
everything: her own life. No debate on the growth of the global population could be held, | 
argue, without the recognition of this quintessential fact and without the recognition that 


global population growth occurred in the context of the global patriarchy. 


Global fertility rates dropped from 5 births per woman in 1960 to 2.4 per woman in 2020. Global 
maternal mortality declined by 38 percent between 2000 and 2017 Still, the most dangerous 
thing a woman can do in, for example, Sierra Leone (with one of the highest maternal mortality 
rates in the world) is get pregnant. The United States has one of the highest maternal mortality 
rates of high-income countries. Maternal mortality rates in the United States have more than 
doubled during the past three decades, increasing from 7.9 per 100,000 live births in 1989 to 
174 per 100,000 live births in 2018, and currently stands at 23.8 deaths per 100,000 with more 


than two women dying every day in the United States during childbirth? 


Tokophobia, or fear of pregnancy, might affect women in different ways. But with the growth of 
female power, the number of children born to surrogate mothers is on the rise. For example, 


the number of mothers using a surrogate in England and Wales quadrupled in ten years. Rich 
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and powerful women increasingly opt for birth through a surrogate mother, effectively 
“outsourcing” the physical risks related to pregnancy and childbirth. This is not the place to 
make ethical comments. Yet women, as “mortals,” as human beings, are characterized by a 
strong instinct for survival of self: Why would that not be true for decisions surrounding 


pregnancy? 


Within a context of changed power structures between the genders, birth patterns will change. 
In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the feuding between Titania and Oberon, the powerful spirits of 
the Fairy Land, even disrupts the weather. Titania sums up the consequences of their fighting: 
“Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, have suck’d up from the sea Contagious fogs.” 
Perhaps on a global level the extraordinary disbalance in power between the genders in the 


global patriarchy, similarly, has had a destructive effect on Earth. 


Time for a new era, and necessarily so. 


“Be fruitful and multiply and fill the earth and subdue it and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea and over the birds of the heavens and over every living thing that moves on the earth.” That 
can be crossed off Humanity’s to-do list: We did that. It took a couple of millennia. But that’s out 
of the way. We dominated the Animal Kingdom... apart from the giant tortoise Fernanda, who 
was quietly hiding from immanent dominion—until this month. We were fruitful and multiplied 


into billions. And billions. And billions. Now what? 


In a new era, our relationship with Earth will change. Perhaps we are witnessing the end of the 
global patriarchy. And the emergency of a global matriarchy. Perhaps the creation of new life 
will no longer be seen through the masculine paradigm but through the lens of the female 
experience. Perhaps after the time of “exploring and dominion,” of being fruitful, the Great 
Transition will herald an epoch of “nurturing and repairing.” For ultimately, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream is not about feuding fairies or the differences between mortals and the Fairy Land—but 
about the folly of love. And with the power of love and of imagination, the possibilities of 


creating the future are infinite—even on a finite planet. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Author’s Response 


GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Response to Panelists 


lan Lowe 


| am grateful for the variety of thoughtful responses to my contribution. There is a rich diversity of 
views about the population question: some see it as central to any discussion of a sustainable 
future, some think it is important but not the highest priority, some believe it is being resolved 
such that discussion is irrelevant (e.g., Peter Sterling, Michael Platt), some argue that it is largely an 
excuse for inaction on other issues (e.g., Brian Murphy, Robert Fletcher), and others view that even 
discussing it risks a dangerous slide into eco-fascism (e.g., Manisha Anantharaman, Betsy 
Hartmann). Several have made the undeniable point that population growth is not “an 
independent variable that drives environmental problems,” as Gwendolyn Hallsmith puts it. Of 
course, we need to recognize the forces that promote population growth: patriarchy, poverty, 
some influential religions, the capitalist economy, and the legacy of colonial exploitation. 
Recognizing those forces does not, however, require us meekly to accept that we cannot work to 


weaken them. 


Let me start with the fundamental problem. Eileen Crist, David Korten, Riane Eisler, Gus Speth, 
Alexander Lautensach, John de Graaf, and others all make the point that the environmental crisis 
is the product of increasing numbers and growing per capita consumption. In Crist’s words, 
“Excessive consumption is the problem; population growth spirals consumption upward and 
eventually out of bounds.” As Aaron Karp says, for every symptom of ecological overshoot, “the 
unifying cause is the scale of human consumption.” Lautensach observes that “all three variables 
[of the | = PAT equation] are still increasing,” while Speth notes that the P term “is especially 
important when A and T are large, as they are in the United States.” Eileen Crist and Guy Dauncey 
both underscore the role of the food system as a major driver of this increased human impact on 
the environment. Indeed, barring systemic change, we are heading toward the disaster which 


William Rees euphemistically calls “a major population correction.” That is the gloomy conclusion 
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| reach: unless we reduce our demands on the natural systems of the planet, we risk Breakdown and a 


calamitous collapse of civilization. 


It should be uncontroversial to argue that family planning ought to be universally available since, as 
Céline Delacroix observes, “nearly half of all pregnancies around the world are unintended” and, as 
Jane O'Sullivan reminds us, family planning access is essential for equity. While Giorgos Kallis makes the 
reasonable point that | was not specific about the methods of making family planning available, David 
Korten responds with a detailed description of successful initiatives in many countries, drawing 
attention to the case book he and Fran Korten wrote. The basic point is that when every woman 


can choose if and when she will bear a child, birth rates decline, fewer women die in childbirth, 


and the prospects of the children improve. Speth correctly notes that | gave insufficient attention 
to the “headwinds” preventing access to family planning. During the discussion period, the Great 
Leap Backwards by the US Supreme Court demonstrated the capacity of the patriarchy in general 
and theocratic forces in particular to deprive women of the ability to manage their fertility. As Speth 
points out, population growth in such affluent countries as the US does much more to accelerate 
environmental decline than increasing numbers in poorer parts of the world. The forces opposing 
family planning in the US have also been influential in halting or slowing programs to provide those 
services in poorer countries. Marth Van Der Bly signals hope for “the end of the global patriarchy,” 


which is necessary not only for equity reasons but for existential ones. 


As several critics of my essay argue, poverty is the critical issue that needs to be addressed if we are 
concerned about population. Poverty is significant in two important ways. First, we need to change 
the circumstances that encourage large families, such as lack of old age security, economic instability, 
and high infant mortality rates. We should, as David Korten and Eileen Crist, strive for a future 
civilization in which wealth is distributed equitably to secure material sufficiency for all. But ending 


poverty is just one part of the solution. 


Second, in the Global North, discussion of population often slides into an argument about migration, 
since that is a major contributor to population growth in affluent countries. What is rarely discussed 
is the role of poverty as a driving force. While there continue to be huge differences in material living 
standards between Europe and Africa, between North America and the countries to their south, 


between Australia and Asia, there will continue to be millions of people wanting to migrate, as Gustave 
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Massiah makes clear. Wendy Harcourt and Lyla Mehta correctly point out that “scarcity is socially 
generated,” and Biko Agozino argues that developing countries need more equitable distribution of 
resources. As David Samways reminds us, they are restating Marx's observation that poverty and 
scarcity “are a product of exploitative social systems and can be solved through system change, 
technological progress and equitable distribution.” This is really the crux of the population issue. 
With current human consumption more than 150 per cent of what can be sustainably provided by 
the planet's natural systems, we are pushing those systems into very dangerous territory. Climate 
change is the most urgent problem, but the most serious is the dramatic decline in biodiversity, 
since that trend is irreversible. Shifting from an economic system based on growth to the steady 
state economy which Herman Daly has been advocating for decades, and which Heikki Patomaki 
intimates is necessary, makes ecological sense. But the growth model provides at least a glimmer of 
hope to the poor that their material circumstances might improve. Freezing in the present 
inequality to enable us to live within natural limits would be the politically and socially indefensible 


future of Fortress World. 


We are forced inevitably to accept the conclusion that our predominantly national forms of 
governance cannot cope with the problems we now face. Even in the most affluent countries, 
elected leaders promise further growth, when it is clear that material demands in those nations 
need to be curbed to have any chance of a civilized future. If poverty is to be eliminated while the 
total demands of the human population are within what natural systems can provide, wasteful 
consumption in the minority world and obscene levels of military spending must be drastically 


reduced. 


As Karp says, we “underestimate the extent to which society must change in order to be 
sustainable and the significant limits that we'll need to place on our consumption.” That is the 


inescapable conclusion of the population debate. 
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